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Car Itself 


6-66 Roadster $1095; 6-66 Cabriolet $1295; 6-66 Sport Sedan $1195; 6-66 Sedan $1295; 

8-77 Roadster $1395; 8-77 Cabriolet $1595; 8-77 Sport Sedan $1495; 8-77 Sedan $1695; 

8-88 Roadster $1995; 8-88 Cabriolet $2095; 8-88 Sport Sedan $2095; 8-88 Sedan $2195; 
8-88 7-Passenger Sedan $2595. Freight, Tax and Equipment Extra. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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Odd Lots 








If you wish to buy certain securities and haven’t sufficient cash 
for a hundred shares—buy Odd Lots. 


By this method of stock purchasing you can buy as many sharee— 
or as few shares—as you desire. 


Many advantages of trading in Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. 
Ask for M. W. 303 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 
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“Interest defaulted . . 


can we make ends meet? 


The difference between an ordinary bond and an Insured Bond 
is, that interest on the first stops when the maker of the bond 
is unable to pay it, while interest on an Insured Bond is paid by 
a powerful, independent surety company if the maker of the 
bond is unable to pay it. 


Two sources of safety instead of one . . . two different sources . . . the assurance that the surety 
company would not have guaranteed the bond unless it has been assured of its goodness. Does this sort 
of safety with 6% interest appeal to you? Mail the coupon for descriptive booklet. 


M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 


INCORPORATED 
170 Broadway, New York Tel. Cortland 6240 
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M-W. BRADERMANN CO., 170 Broadway, New York. 
SEND ME 
(J Information on Safety Insured Bonds 
(CO “Finding a Market for Your Real Estate Bonds” 
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Diversify! 


Holdings in several classes of securities give better balanced 
investments. 


Odd Lots 


Make this method of safeguardng more available to the 
average investor. 


Large or small orders given the same careful attention. 


Write for convenient handbook on Trad- 
ing Methods and Market Letter M.G. 3 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





52 Broadway . Widener Bldg. 
New York . Philadelphia 
Telephone Hanover 2500 Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 






































Do You Invest Safely 
And Still Lose? 


If you have not bought Participating Bonds, you have lost Extra Money which 
you might just as well have had. 


Participating Bonds 
have a long record of safety and have consistently paid a larger return than ordi- 
nary bonds. 
Holders cash four interest coupons each year—totaling 6% per annum. In addition, 
they share liberally in the profits of a nation-wide business. 
Now 7 Limited 
yield 9 to 10% 


Which will you do—limit your income to merely 
fixed interest—or participate in the profits? 











W ‘rite for our interesting Participation Circular. 
Fill out the coupon today. 


Clarence Hodson s [o 


= STABLISHED 1893 == INC 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 

YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 

: | 165 Broadway New York 
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Get the Most Out of Life 


T° secure the happiness of family and self, to get the most 

out of life as we go along to enter mid-life with decent 
provision against the uncertainties that bedevil 90 men out 
of 100—is the aim of every man! 


Our Slogan: Financial Independence at Fifty merely sets the Go: 


In the meantime, you benefit every month in the year by 
the income from a carefully worked out investment plan: — 


Accumulated income at vacation time buys the trip you have been dreaming about— 
October income can pay the school tuition of your son and daughter— 

Accumulated income in December buys a joyous Christmas for your family— 
Accumulated income in the spring buys that ‘‘Easter Outfit.” 

To attain this goal, you must prepare in the same 
manner as you prepare yourself for earning a living. Send tor Or 


Study sound methods of investment. Learn how to avoid the pit-falls—find . 
out how you can obtain the greatest profits on the money you put into securities. ot these bo oO} 
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“Financial 
Independence 
at Fifty” 

New Revised Edition 
(Retail value—$3.25) 

Partia 
It will establish you on the right course—and keep you in touch with the con- ne 
ditions and positions of the securities you hold. Coupled with this, the FREE : ; ; 
PERSONAL INQUIRY SERVICE gives you the privilege of requesting First Aid Suggestions. 
a personal opinion as to the status of a reasonable number of your holdings or How to Distinguish good, 
the standing of a broker. In order to assure prompt replies to all subscribers bad and indifferent In- 


Aime “or * tments. 
each communication must be limited to three securities. bone ape 
Acid Test for Stocks. 


Insurance as an Investment 


Plans for Initial Saving. 
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Can a Woman Become In- 
dependent from Invest- 

. aa ing? 

On receipt of your subscription, we shall send you, Free of charge, a copy of an to Tak Cha 

either “Financial Independence at 50°’ or ‘“When to Sell to Assure Profits.” Se ee al 
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Group Investments. 


The Nickel Makes 
a “‘Muckle.” 


When to Sell to 
Assure Profits 


A new book; 160 pages, rich 
yexible cover lettered in gold; 
profusely illustrated with 
graphs and tables clearly ex- 
plaining the way to make 
profits and—above all—when 
to convert them into cash. 
This Book is not For Sale. 
You can. only secure _ it 
through our SPECIAL FREE 
OFFER. 
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The Magazine of Wall Street 
42 Broadway, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $7.50. Send me The Magazine of Wall Street 
for one year (26 issues), including full privilege of your FREE Personal 
inquiry Service. : 
Also send me FREE a copy of 
(“Financial Independence at Fifty” 
or 


“When to Sell to Assure Profits’’ 
(Check the One You Want) 
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A Definition 2 Worth ny aurea 


HE difference between In- 
vestment and Speculation 
is worth remembering 
especially by the great 
majority of security buy- 
ers for, in failing to rec- 

ognize the vital distinction, large 
numbers of the inexperienced are 
led to commit costly errors. 

There are many definitions of 
Investment and Speculation and 
it is perhaps these varieties of 
interpretation which has caused 
so much confusion in the minds of 
those to whom it is especially 
necessary to understand clearly 
the difference between the two. 

It is true that there are many 
fine distinctions between Invest- 
ment and Speculation, but when 
authorities are disposed to split 
hairs concerning these distinc- 
tions, they are apt sometimes to 
lose sight of the underlying essen- 
tials. It is with these essentials, 
however, that the investor should 
be most deeply concerned. 

In brief, the definitions of the 
two terms, aS we see it, are as 
follows as related to securities: 


INVESTMENT. The conser- 
vation of assets which are re- 
garded as the essential portion of 
one’s principal, preferably in in- 
come-producing securities, and 
which are beyond reproach as to 
ability to continue income either 
in good or bad times. Investment 
may be either in bonds or stocks, 
but in any case the principal ob- 
ject is income and not profit, 
though the latter factor may be 
present. In all cases, however, 
purchase will be made outright 
and not on a marginal basis. The 
object will be to hold indefinitely 
without especial regard to inter- 
mediate price fluctuations. 

SPECULATION. The employ- 
ment of that portion of one’s cap- 
ital which is not regarded as basic 
principal—in other words, that 
amount of funds which can be 
spared for profitable enterprise 
and the loss of which, in part or 
even in entirety, would not cripple 
one’s financial condition—in se- 
curities, either bonds or stocks, 
whether income-producing or not. 
The principal object here is en- 
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hancement of value in as speedy 
a time as possible. Marginal pur- 
chases are preferable. 

If the investor understands 
these important distinctions be- 
tween Investment and Specula- 
tion, it will be impossible for him 
to confuse the essential purposes 
with which he puts his money to 
work. He will then not purchase 
volatile, speculative issues with 
the idea that he is investing; nor, 
on the other hand, will he pur- 
chase high-grade securities under 
the assumption that they will pro- 
duce a large profit for him. He 
will devote the major portion of 
his available funds for investment 
purposes, strictly speaking, and a 
much smaller portion for specula- 
tive purposes. In investing he 
will guard against the purchases 
of securities whose income is not 
most reasonably secure, and in 
speculating he will be under no 
illusions about assurance of 
profit. Rather, he will expect 
losses as part of the game of 
speculating and be prepared to 
accept them. 


In the Next Issue 


1. What to Do With Your Security Profits 


Special 
features 
of 


Importance 
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situation. 


—tThe first part of an important series of two articles. 
the stock market, on the whole, has continued to forge ahead into new 
high ground. As a result, numerous stocks have made almost incredible 
gains, running into hundreds of points in individual cases. 
conditions, what should investors do? This article goes into the situation 
most thoroughly and offers exceptionally valuable advice to investors. 


Since 1923, 


Under present 


2. What’s Wrong with the Movie Industry? 


3 WATCH FOR THE SEPTEMBER 10 ISSUE 


—Written by one of Europe’s experts who has studied American 
conditions in the field and who contributes a penetrating analysis of the 
The article not only discusses what’s wrong with the industry 
but offers a solution which will be read with keen interest by those who 
have invested in amusement stocks. 








WILLYS- 
KNIGHT 


IMPROVES WITH USE 
SMOOTHNESS, QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY 


THE ENGINE 


‘Over 100,000 miles 
and good for LOQOOO more’ 


A convincing endorsement from one of the 
more than 300,000 satisfied owners of Willys- 
Knight cars. 

And now, new reduced prices—impressive re- 
ductions up to $300—make the Willys-Knight 
Great Six more than ever the leader in fine 
car values. 

Note these important Willys-Knight ad- 
vantages: 

The Knight Engine— Patented, exclusive. No 
carbon troubles, no valve grinding. The only 
type of engine that improves with use. 
7-Bearing Crankshaft— Naturally! 

Skinner Rectifier— Prevents oil dilution. 


« 


4-Wheel Brakes — Positive, mechanical-type. 
Belflex Shackles—For lasting chassis quiet. 


8 Timken Bearings in Front Axle — Make 
this the easiest steering car on the road. 


Narrow Body Pillars—If all other cars had 


this feature, accidents would be minimized. 


Adjustable Front Seat on Sedan and Foursome 
models. A feature for greater comfort. 


Light Control at Steering Wheel—You dim 
without lifting your hand from wheel. 


Shock Absorbers— Air cleaner—T hermostatic 
temperature control—Finest quality upholstery. 





WILLYS-KNIGHT ENGINE 
GAINS IN EFFICIENCY 


15.000 30.000 45.000 60,000 75.000 
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POPPET VALVE ENGINE LOSES 


“70” Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys- 
Knight Great Six, reduced prices $1750 0 $2950. 
Prices f. o. b. factory and specifications sut sted 
change without notice. Willys-Overland, In: ., To 2 
O. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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INVESTMENT & BUSINESS TREND 


Railroad Expectations of Future Business— 
Trend of Corporation Profits—The Money 
Market—Synthetic Oil—Market Prospect 


NE of the most interesting sets of 
figures on business conditions which 
has recently come to light has been 
the report issued by regional ship- 
pers’ advisory committees to rail- 
roads in various sections of the 

country. The report covers — estimated 
freight car requirements for the third quar- 
ter of the year in respect to hauling twenty- 
seven leading commodities. Figures are 
given in the following: 


1927 1926 
Thousands of Cars 

165 164 

.. 1,246 1,206 

1,457 1,310 

851 845 

1,198 1,093 

1,222 1,161 

. 1,004 972 

444 443 


583 
318 
448 
722 
307 


Region 
New England 
Middle Atlantic . 
Allegheny 
Great Lakes 
Southeastern 
Ohio Valley 
Middle Western .. 
Northwestern 
Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas 
Central Western . 
Pacific Coast 
Southwestern 
Pacific-Northwest 


593 
355 
457 
710 
284 


Only two districts show a decrease as com- 
pared with last year. These are the Pacific- 
Northwest and the Southwestern. The total 
estimated increase is 4.3%, a respectable 
vain when it is considered that the third 
‘uarter of last year represented an excep- 
tionally active period for business in this 
country. Of course, it is possible that the 


anticipated increase in freight car require- 
ments may not materialize but when it is 
considered that the figures have been com- 
piled by men who are thoroughly familiar 
with conditions in their respective districts, 
it seems that a clear indication is had of 
business prospects during the third quarter. 
The showing seems satisfactory enough un- 
der present conditions. 
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EPORTS from lead- 
ing corporations 
covering earnings 


PROFIT 
CONDITIONS 


-for the first half of the year have done some- 


what better than expectations, which, on the 
whole, were rather pessimistic. The two 
leading corporations, United States Steel and 
General Motors, especially the latter, made 
unusually good showings. Somewhat simi- 
lar conditions prevailed with many other 
corporations, the figures showing that of 
those reporting, slightly more than half en- 
joyed gains in earnings as compared with 
the same period last year and slightly less 
than half suffered a decline, or were station- 
ary. The general statement, however, does 
not indicate the actual forces at work. Were 
a tabulation of all corporation earnings for 
the first half of the year available, it is prob- 
able that there would be no essential differ- 
ence from the record of the same period of . 
1926. But, were we to exclude from this pic- 
ture the earnings of the immensely strong 
corporations such as General Motors, Ford, 
U. S. Steel, du Pont, Allied Chemical and the 
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like, it would be found that the rank and file 
of companies of medium and small size met 
with declining earnings in varying extent. 
Among specific groups, railroads about held 
their own with net operating income for the 
first five months of the year 363 millions 
against 364 millions last year same period. 
Were it not for railroad losses occasioned by 
the Mississippi flood the showing would have 
been considerably better. The oil industry, 
of course, met with sharp reverses due to 
price-cutting and over-production. Steel 
companies except for the leader did not fare 
as well as last year but the difference was 
not marked, an especially favorable showing 
considering the materially lower levels for 
prices secured for steel products. Automo- 
bile earnings were mixed, the best showing, 
of course, being made by the leader but other 
companies did better than expected. On the 
other hand, in some cases earnings were 
especially low due to severely competitive 
conditions. Among industries to show im- 
provement were the textiles and leathers, 
both of which are showing distinct signs of a 
turn. Generally speaking, earnings may be 
considered to have held up well in view of the 
abnormally prosperous conditions of last 
year. It is expected that second half earn- 
ings will show some improvement over the 
first half of this year. 


XOX 


HE cut in the rediscount 
rate from 4 to 314% 
followed the abnormal 
spread between acceptance rates and the 
former bank rate. The change had been an- 
ticipated. In reflection of general ease in 
the money markets, time money rates were 
lowered from 414 to 432%. Call money 
rates hover around or slightly under the 4% 
market, with ample funds for stock market 
purposes. Under present conditions of 
moderate business activity and lower prices 
currency requirements of banks have been 
lessened with the result that they are more 
able to pay off indebtedness to the Federal 
Reserve and build up their reserves. Of 
course, the principal factor in prevailing 
easy money rates is the tremendous holding 
of gold stocks which has not shown signs of 
material diminution. On the other hand, 
brokers’ loans and ordinary commercial re- 
quirements for credit are growing, the for- 
mer being at a peak since the inauguration 
of the records several years ago. Coincident 
with the prospective increase in need for 
funds for farm purposes, it would seem that 
rates may temporarily harden within the 
next few weeks but not sufficient to cause 
any important change in the underlying 


MONEY 
MARKET 


favorable situation. As a result of cheap 
money, bond purchases are _ increasing 
especially in the high-grade division and con- 
tinued absorption is noted of other types of 
sound investments. 


HOR 


ECENT announce- 
ment by the 
Standard Oil of 

New Jersey that it had entered into an 
agreement with important German chemical 
interests in relation to manufacture of syn- 
thetic gasolene from coal products was of 
keen interest. It is estimated that Germany 
will shortly be in a position to extract about 
100,000 tons of synthetic gasolene from its 
patented process, or an amount to cover 
roughly 20% of her domestic requirements. 
Apparently, the Standard Oil interests ex- 
pect to utilize the process for American mar- 
kets, though it is not stated at what time the 
production will commence. The practical 
effects of this situation, of course, are not 
likely to be witnessed for a considerable 
period but claims are being made that the 
new process will postpone for hundreds of 
years any possibility of a gasolene shortage. 
It is not known whether the new process can 
produce more or less cheaply than existing 
methods of gasolene production but in any 
case synthetic gasolene seems bound to be- 
come an important factor in the industry. It 
is a natural deduction that with the new use 
found for coal, a more favorable aspect is 
lent to this fundamentally weak industry. 


HK 


LIMINATION of a 
number of weak 
spots restored the 

market’s equilibrium after the recent break 

and pool operations have been resumed in a 

number of issues. Fluctuations are much 

more orderly, however, than prior to the 
break and altogether the general tone of the 
market is quieter. The main sustaining 
force behind the higher level of prices is 
cheap money and, to some extent, hopes of 
improved business based largely on better 

farm prospects. Thus far the business im- 

provement is belated in making its appear- 

ance but the influence of cheap money re- 
mains definite enough. The force of the re- 
cent recovery apparently has been spent to 

a large degree and it seems likely that gen- 

eral market conditions will soon become 

more irregular. Safest stocks to hold are 
those of assured prospects, and the greatest 
possible degree of discrimination in selec- 
tions is recommended at this time. 

Monday, August 22, 1927. 
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Adur ne 1 the. Adualaihication of the pres- 
ent incumbent of the Presidency. » Like - 
President McKinley, it’is known that 
President Coolidge’s position is one 
sympathetic to the aspirations of Big. 
> Business, ‘The President honestly ‘be- 
-lieves that to assure prosperity for th 
. “masses, it is vital to: aid Big Business. ~~ 
- + Where: previous. Administrations © * 
-<had been marked by. positive interfer- — 
---ence with the growth of trusts and in- ~ leade 
dustrial combinations of one sort ‘or si 
another, the present Adaeiabener P 
has remained essentially free. o: f such ‘ 
.. obstructive: tactics. But, regat 
_of the cause, it is’ evident that the 
President possesses the confidence not posi 
only of the well-to-do citizen but ‘of- 
business and— financial: leaders-'to an ~~ 
extent unparalleled: in the history, of 
the nation. And, in the popular imagi- ~ 
nation, President Coolidge has become 
synonymous with Prosperity. 
It is not astonishing then that the “ 
sudden and. dramatic announcement w s been 
by the President recently to the effect now that we are on the verge Sot a ree 
that he would not run ‘for the office turn to “normalcy” in regard to the © - 
again came. as a thunderbolt on the effect of politics on DEON heres = 
American’ business ‘world. The. im: peece: NE Se ee 
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Sin: his spavlinaier | case; ‘the subject’ 


is of more than ordinary importance -: 


since our present prosperity has been: 


86 definitely attributed to the policies: : 


of the Administration. Whether or > 
“not this allegation is true is another 


matter but. the fact that itis consid 


An Increasingly Impor tant Role’ 


It may then be accepted: as a basic 
feature of. conditions. in - the ‘near 


future, first, that national polities will 3 
assume an ‘increasingly important. part 
in shaping business sentiment and, 


ered true by so many responsible: busi- 
ness people gives it an important 2a a 
in caleulating future effects. aia Si 


second, until the growing uncertainty 14 


as to the. probable course of political 
conditions évaporates, ‘the effect. will 
be at least that of injecting doubt 
where certainty once prevailed. 

To a certain point, therefore, 


cision of the President not ‘to’ run 
again ~has ~not. only. « ‘destroyed ‘the 


foundation of’ ofectivelt peace: of mir 


“the President has re-opened the 
political situation: that thi aN 


‘servative’ Pradesh aire of Big: 
-become: i 
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HE first great coal strike in the history of the industry 
in the United States which has failed to “make the 
front page” in a national sense is about to enter its 

sixth month as this is being written. It was called on April 
1st, on the expiration of the three-year contract made at 
Jacksonville in 1924 between the United Mine Workers and 
the operators of the Central Competitive Field, comprising 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Before the strike 
order was issued a conference of miners and operators was 
held at Miami, inspired more by public sentiment than by 
any real hope that an agreement could be reached. But 
even then, with the stage set for the time honored display 
of journalistic fireworks, the headlines failed to equal those 
of earlier and lesser coal disturbances. 

Both operators and miners at that time went through all 
the motions that in previous years had centered national 
attention on the coal industry. Each side went into the 
conference with the usual set of preliminary proposals. The 
old familiar warnings that a strike was unthinkable, with 
its threat to the public welfare, were issued from both 
camps. And after these and other gestures had been made 
the negotiations progressed rapidly to the inevitable dead- 
lock, the meeting was adjourned sine die, and the strike 


was launched. 


Country Seems Indifferent 


The largest union in the country has been technically on 
strike ever since. In the year book of the United States 
Department of Labor the membership of this Union is 
placed at half a million men. That figure, of course, in- 
cludes approximately 150,000 anthracite coal miners not 
affected by the soft coal strike, but even with this sub- 
traction the number of men officially out of work is 350,000. 
Yet, the press of the country has been so indifferent that 
it is literally astonished at its own indifference. 

This attitude is all the more significant—and dangerous 
—when a study is made of the elements of sensation which 
are popularly supposed to make news. The coal strike this 
year has had all these elements—evictions, riots, charges 
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of incendiarism, machine guns planted on mine properties, 
calls for troops and more or less continuous efforts by state 
officials to bring about a settlement. Reports of these in- 
cidents have appeared regularly in the local newspapers of 
the mine communities. By grouping these local disturb- 
ances for any one day it could easily be made to appear 
that the entire mining district was in turmoil. That, ina 
word, has been the process followed by newspapers distant 
from the mining regions during former strikes. 


No Interference With Industry 


The question that naturally arises is why the press and 
public have changed their attitude this year. At least two 
completely different sets of answers are obtainable, but 
each is based on the undeniable fact that so far the strike 
has failed to cause the slightest interference with any in- 
dustry except that of mining coal. At that point, however, 
the explanations show a sharp divergence. One holds that 
since the United Mine Workers have been unable so far 
to create the national coal shortage or threat of shortage 
which is essential to public apprehension, the strike has 
been a failure. The other contends that John F. Lewis has 
been merely biding his time, deliberately waiting for and 
helping to develop a spirit of public indifference which 
would lead industries depending on soft coal into a sense 
of false security. 

No matter which of these arguments one may accept, it 
is interesting to note that the supporting facts are the 
same. The question, in other words, resolves itself into one 
of interpretation. If the first interpretation happens to be 
correct, the nation has nothing to worry about except the 
social problem—the effect on several hundred thousand 
workers of the collapse of the United Mine Workers. If 
it is wrong, however, American industry is now heading 
full tilt for a definite fuel shortage which may have far- 
reaching and expensive consequences. A review of the 
known facts may, therefore, help to avert a great deal of 
trouble for consumers not already forearmed. 

The first of these—and the real reason why there has 
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peen no general apprehension—is the comparison of pro- 
duction records for 1927 and 1926. Up to the end of July 
this reveals 1927 a million tons ahead of the production for 
the same seven months’ period of last year, the figures as 
furnished by the United States Department of Commerce 
being 310,279,000 tons this year and 309,159,000 for the 
first seven months of 1926. This is a negligible figure 
when it is considered only in the light of the vast annual 
consumption of bituminous coal, but it looms larger when 
varying economic factors of the two years are stated. The 
industrial output of the country, for instance, was in some+ 
what larger volume during 1926. This is evident in opera- 
tions reports of the steel, automotive and other large in- 
dustries. The domestic demand for coal was, therefore, 


greater last year. In addition, the prolonged strike in the 
British mines stimulated production still more. 


Accounting for Figures 


It is probably impossible for anyone to determine with , 


any degree of accuracy the extent of the excess production 
last year and so far this year, but there is no question that 
it did represent an excess over the nation’s normal de- 
mands. Processes which have brought about an actual les- 
sening in the demand for coal even during years of expand- 


ing industry are still in motion. These include the invasion - 


of oil and the extraordinary economies developed by the 
largest users of coal—the railroads and the electric utili- 
ties. The effect of this is shown by the fact that while 1926 
was considered a big year for coal production, it was more 
than a million tons below the record year of 1918. The point 
is, however, that if there was no excess during 1926 there 
is a still greater excess this year. 

With a lower domestic demand and only a nominal for- 
eign call for American coal, in other words, the mines of 
the country had produced 310,279,000 tons up to the end 
of July this year, as compared with 309,159,000 for the 
same period of 1926. Obviously, this could not have been 
accomplished if 350,000 miners had actually stopped work- 
ing The United States 


Department of Labor re- <P> 


_ ports the number of men ne ae 





actively engaged in bi- mace 
tuminous coal mining for 
1925 as 588,498, and even 
with fifty to seventy-five 


thousand occasional min- 
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‘bring about a real tie-up of industry. 
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ers to fall back en this figure could not account for the 
tonnage if the strike had been a real strike to date. 


Union Balance Upset 


What actually happened during the summer months is 
familiar to every one in the industry. The miners walked 
out of the union mines in all but one of the four states 
comprising the central competitive field, and the vast ma- 
jority of them promptly went to work in non-union mines. 
Along the Ohio river many union families are still occupy- 
ing company owned houses while the heads of the families 
are working across the river in non-union mines at rates 
approximately thirty-three per cent below the Jacksonville 
scale. In the other state—Pennsylvania—union miners re- 
mained at work under a continuation of the agreement until 
June, when negotiations at Philadelphia looking to a new 


; contract ended in deadlock. 


It is argued by one school that the action of union men 
in working for non-union operators constitutes at least a 
temporary walkout from union authority. Another group 
—and its numbers include many far-seeing industrialists— 
believes that John F. Lewis has at least tacitly encouraged 
open shop employment in order that his followers may be 
in better economic condition for the real struggle when it 
starts. This will be an open question until the expected 
business revival within the next thirty to sixty days. Lewis 
unquestionably will make an effort to get his members and 
former members out of the open shop mines. If he suc- 
ceeds the strike is likely to cause some disruption of indus- 
try. If he fails the strike will continue to be nationally 
invisible. 


A Real Tie-up Possible? 


No matter how completely he may succeed, however, it 
is hardly possible now for the United Mine Workers to 
In the opinion of 
many men disintegration of the Union is far more likely 
to result from a prolonged strike. 
No matter how much credit Mr. 
Lewis may be given for his un- 
doubted ability and courage, he must 
reckon now not only with the surplus 
supplies held in storage by many 
basic industries, but also with some 
rather surprising changes which 
have taken place within the coal in- 
dustry itself. In previous strikes a 
victory in the central competitive 
field invariably led to higher rates 
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The MANAGEMENT dnd the 
COMPLAINING STOCKHOLDER 


Which Stockholders 
Grounds for Dissatisfaction with the Management of Their 
Companies—Specific Examples Cited—What Is the Remedy? 
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ET us assume that 

A is an intelligent 

stockholder — if 
such there be — having 
a substantial interest in 
the Smith Mfg. Com- 
pany. A study of its 
affairs has convinced 
him that the manage- 
ment is following a 
mistaken policy in some 
specific direction. For 
example: 
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a. The dividend rate 
may be unduly 
low. 

. The company may 
have excessive 
cash _ holdings — 
i.e, it is using 
MOre Of the stock- —_ **rrseeserrorsonsoegnesonsontoegoesonsonzoegoesonsons 
holders’ capital 
than the business needs. 

. Because of unprofitable operations and unfavor- 
able prospects it would be better for the stock- 
holders if the business were liquidated. 

. The directors may be embarking on a new venture 
involving unwarrantable risks. 

. The company may be issuing misleading or too 
meagre reports. 
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Now if a stockholder is dissatisfied with the policy 
of the management, he has two ways of dealing with 
the situation. One is to sell his stock; the other is to 
try to change the policy. The first method, being by 
far the simpler, is the one usually followed. But Mr. 
A, less docile or else more of a crusader than his fel- 
lows, decides that instead of running away from the 
situation he will try to mend it. What is his pro- 
cedure? 


First he communicates with the 
management and points out the 
error of its ways. His arguments are logical and 
forceful-—but nearly always entirely without effect. 
Someone has remarked that the most eloquent speech 
in Congress never changed a single vote. The fate of a 
stockholder’s protests is about the same. A mind made 
up is very hard to change. The management pays lit- 
tle heed to the arguments of its critic because of two 
overshadowing convictions of its own. The first is that 
since it has adopted the policy in question, it must be 
right. The second is that it knows much more about 
the company than does any stockholder. These are the 
two axioms, or guiding pwinciples, which vitiate the 
stockholder’s arguments before they are even advanced. 

Before going further with Mr. A’s labors, let us 
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HIS article, which will be followed by 
several others in subsequent issues of 

The Magazine of Wall Street, will profoundly 
interest investors and the officials of corpora- 
It deals with a vital subject without 
bias and altogether in an informative man- ut 
ner. We recommend that it be studied with 
care and welcome any suggestions from 

readers. 
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analyze for a moment 
these premises which 
constitute so powerful 
an obstacle to all his 
efforts. It is undoubted- 
ly true that most poli- 
cies adopted by cor- 
porate managements 
are well advised, and 
also that most officials 
are better judges of the 
company’s needs than 
any single stockholder. 
is this always 
true? If it were there 
would be no such thing 
as faulty management. 

Yet, one of the chief 
factors in selecting an 
investment is supposed 
to be the quality of the 
management, which im- 
plies very strongly that 
there is such a thing as inefficient as well as eificient 
direction. Certainly no fair-minded observer can deny 
that incompetent management does exist now and then, 
and also that mistaken policies are frequently followed 
even by officers who are in general intelligent and 
alert. 

In such cases it may well be that the critical stock- 
holder is right and the self-satisfied management is 
wrong. Nevertheless, whether the stockholder is right 
or wrong, he has the same insuperable handicap to 
contend with. The management always thinks it is 
right and is sure that it knows better than the stock- 
holder. 

Our Mr. A, failing in his endeavors to convince the 
president and directors, betakes himself to the bankers 
—or rather investment house—supposedly sponsoring 
the issue. Here he is apt to find the same unconquer- 
able prejudice in favor of the viewpoint of the manage- 
ment, with which the bankers have been on friendly 
terms for years, and the same supercilious mistrust of 
the opinion of any one stockholder. And even when 
his arguments are too forceful to be rebuffed he usually 
finds a disinclination, for various reasons, to exert 
pressure to compel a change of policy. 
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The Next Step Mr. A is a very unusual in- 

vestor. Instead of giving up the 
battle and turning his energies to more productive 
channels, he determines to keep on fighting. He goes 
to his fellow stockholders. By personal interview with 
the more important, and in circular letters to the rest, 
he sets forth the clear necessity for a change in policy 
to protect their own interests. A contest looms, and 
the. management is stirred to action. Does this action 
eonsist of a re-examination of Mr. A’s arguments to 
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Reasonable Ground for Complaint by : 
Stockholders 


A stock may be selling at an unduly low price: 
1. Because although earnings have been large and stable it pays no dividend, or much too low a rate. 
Current Examples: Producers and Refiners preferred, St. Louis & South Western common. 


Past Examples: American Can, Atchison. 


In the past, initiation or increase of dividends has always been followed by an advance of the stock to levels 
previously justified by earnings. In the current examples the same result would undoubtedly ensue. 


2. Because a large part of the stockholder’s capital is impounded in relatively unproductive form. 


Current Examples: The Standard Oil Pipe Line group, of which the greater part of the capital 
is invested in gilt-edged securities yielding about 4%. Northern Pipe Line, for example, has 
$3,500,000 in cash and its equivalent, or $86 per share, although its market price has been under 80, 
and its gross business last year was $560,000. The stock sells for less than the cash assets alone 
because the combination of a large investment fund with a small and fluctuating pipe-line business 
is an absurdity, and cannot command an adequate market price. If the capital not used in the busi- 
ness were returned to the stockholder, the cash assets and the pipe-line investment would command 
their fair value separately, the total being well above the present level. 


Because unprofitable operations and unfavorable prospects have brought the price to a level well be- 
low the minimum amount which would be realized in liquidation. 


Past Examples: Various companies which have been liquidated at substantially higher figures than 
the market price before dissolution was voted: e.g. Crescent Pipe Line, Conley Tin Foil, Southern 
Oil & Transport preferred, Salmon Falls Mfg. 


Current Examples: There are many companies with poor earning records which have persistently 
been selling for less than their net current assets alone. These include numerous New England 
mills, and miscellaneous enterprises such as Austin Nichols, Atlas Tack, Transue & Williams (the 
latter having sold for months at less than the free cash assets). In such cases liquidation would 
undoubtedly bring the stockholders considerably more than the current market price. This by no 
means establishes that liquidation is desirable, but it places the burden of proof upon the manage- 
ment to justify the continuance of the business. 

Because of ultra-meagre or misleading information which serves to conceal the true value of a stock. 
Past Examples: National Biscuit. Prior to recapitalization the reported earnings were artificially 
held down by excessive and undisclosed write-offs; after the split-up the true earning power was 
revealed as far higher than that previously reported. 

Current Examples: National Transist. This company has a very valuable manufacturing subsidiary 
and gives no information regarding its assets and earnings. Hence, its true worth is not reflected in 
the current price of the parent company’s stock. If the National Transit shareholders were given 
adequate data regarding their valuable subsidiary, the price of the stock would undoubtedly advance 


to reflect this “hidden asset.” 
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see if, besides being persistent and sincere, he may 
actually be right? Unfortunately, human nature is 
differently constituted. When a man’s opinions are 
challenged, his reaction is not to examine them but to 
reaffirm them more strongly than before. 

So with the officials of the Smith Mfg. Company. 
They hasten to oppose Mr. A with all their resources. 
While A’s weapons may be flawless and compelling 
logic, the management is far more powerfully armed. 
Our stockholder appeals to the alert and intelligent, 
the management to the inert and unthinking. For 
these it has readily understandable and impressive 
arguments. The first is the old stand-by: The manage- 
ment must know more about the business than any 
stockholder. The second is of the same type: “Since 
the officers are in power they evidently have the sup- 
port of the great body of the stockholders; hence, the 
policy complained of has the unqualified approval of 
the majority.” To these is often added a third conten- 
tion; namely, that the complaining stockholder has 
some ulterior and nefarious motive behind his wicked 
agitation. 

We have already discussed the first argument and 
found that it is one of those generalizations which are 
usually right, but which are used most dangerously 
when they are wrong. A simliar objection applies to 
the second argument. It takes for granted that by 
voting for the present officials, or rather by not voting 
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against them, the stockholders have already decided in 
favor of the particular policy criticized. This is beg- 

‘ ging the question, since it is this very decision which is 
now to be made. The fact is, of course, that deservedly 
or not, most managements continue in office by their 
own momentum, the “support of the stockholders” be- 
ing in most cases a sort of lazy acquiescence. This 
does not mean that most managements should be 
changed, but it does mean that where a change is really 
desirable it is extremely difficult to bring about—except 
by the purchase of a controlling interest in the com- 
pany. 

The motives of the dissenting stockholder, whether 
wicked or not, affect in no way the logic of his argu- 
ments, but to many people who find weighing pros and 
cons a difficult and irksome business a few adroit per- 
sonalities often prove of considerable force. 


Let it not be thought from the 
above that the writer views 
stockholders in. general as a 
race of morons and dummies. No doubt they possess 
a high average of general intelligence and energy. Yet, 
they certainly are not accustomed to exert either initi- 
ative or judgment in financial questions of this kind. 
In financial matters most people are guided by the 
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advice of others. Hence, when there is a conflict of 
counsel, the deciding factor is usually one of prestige. 
Naturally, the president of the Smith Mfg. Co. speaks 
with more authority than Mr. A—and this single fact 
often goes for more than the most impressive mar- 
shalling of data and arguments. 

We can see, then, how difficult it will be for Mr. A 
to gain the support of his fellow stockholders, al- 
though his natural allies. Indeed so great are the 
obstacles thereto that it is the rarest thing in the world 
for success to be gained in this way. To bring about 
a change of policy, however desirable, it is usually 
necessary for a stockholder to acquire, individually or 
with associates, a majority of the voting stock. But by 
so doing he gains his point through sheer financial 
power, and entirely regardless of the merit of his posi- 
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stockholders to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 

An obvious remedy lies in the better education of the 
stockholder—in other words, in making all shareholders 
like the doughty Mr. A of this story, who thinks he 
knows what is right and is determined to have it done. 
Unfortunately, this is a Utopian idea, pleasant to con- 
template but of little practical relevance. 

In the writer’s view, however, a more workable ap- 
proach to the problem can be made through the finan- 
cial community, as distinguished from the rank and 
file of stockholders. By the former I mean that large 
and influential group made up of bankers and invest- 
ment houses, stockbrokers and security dealers, insur- 
ance companies and large individual investors, and 
finally the financial publications with their readers, 
representing the more intelligent and alert members of 
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the great investment public. If these readers of finan- 
cial thought and practice could be induced to adopt a 
new and discriminating attitude towards certain types 
of stockholders’ criticism, the path to reform, where 
really needed, will be made much smoother. 


tion. 

The above exposition shows why under present con- 
ditions it is next to impossible for a stockholder to con- 
tend successfully against mismanagement, however 
disastrous, or against specific errors of policy, however 
glaring. Our subsequent discussion will present 
numerous enlightening illustrations of this situation, 
some taken directly from the writer’s experience. As- 
suming our picture is not overdrawn, two questions 
arise: Is this state of affairs of any importance? Can 
anything be done about it? 

What we have been dealing with is rather different 
from the situation treated so strikingly in Professor 
Ripley’s recent articles and book. The Harvard 
economist is concerned with the general problems pre- 
sented by the lack of proper contact between stock- 
holders and management. He has suggested that some 
of the disadvantages arising therefrom may be over- 
come through the use of Stockholders’ Representative 
Committees, who would examine into, advise upon, and 
(if necessary) criticize the policies of the management, 
from the standpoint of the stockholder’s interests. 

Professor Ripley’s suggestion appears somewhat too 
broad in scope for ready application. In theory, too, 
the present boards of directors, elected by the stock- 
holders, are supposed to represent them adequately in 
controlling the management. While in many cases, 
perhaps, the directors are not truly representative or 
effective, the same weakness is likely to be found in the 
suggested stockholders’ committees. 
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The Conditions For this purpose I shall endeavor 
to establish the following thesis: 


The general presumption of superior knowledge on 
the part of the management, as against a complaining 
stockholder, should not obtain under certain specific 
conditions, viz.: 

A. When the price of the stock has been established 
considerably below its proper level because of the 
policy under criticism,—or 

B. When the management is proposing a new venture 
differing widely in scope or character from former 
operations. 

When either of the above conditions obtain, the man- 
agement and a stockholder objecting in good faith should 
meet on equal terms, and if possible a means should be 
provided for expert and impartial determination of the 
question at issue. 
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Let us try to present our thesis, if not more clearly, 
at least in greater detail. Our reasoning so far has 
run like this: When a stockholder disapproves a 
policy of the management, he is usually wrong, but 
sometimes he is right. Right or wrong, however, it is 
almost impossible to have his suggestions and argu- 
ments seriously considered. The management is preju- 
diced in favor of its own ideas, and the stockholders 
as a body are influenced by the superior prestige of the 
management. For the most part the latter condition 
is inevitable and even desirable, for otherwise any 
stockholder, however insignificant and crackbrained, 
could cause a turmoil by some far-fetched criticism. 
But there are times when readily recognizable condi- 
tions should of 
themselves serve 
to call the policy of 
the directors into 
question. When 
these conditions 
arise, a stockhold- 
er’s complaint 
should take on a 
different aspect 
than _ ordinarily, 
and the usual pre- 
sumption that he 
is wrong should no 
longer obtain. This 
does not mean that 
the _ stockholders’ 

(Please turn to 

page 802) 
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The Specific The problem we present is not 
Problen whether and how stockholders may 

receive in general better represen- 
tation than they now enjoy, but rather that of finding 
a method to meet specific situations in. which it would 
seem that a stockholder’s views are entitled to more 
consideration than is usually afforded them. These 
situations certainly do arise with sufficient frequency 
to make the ques- 
tion worthy of 
careful thought. 
The effect of im- 
proper policies 
with respect to 
dividends, finan- 
cial set-up, con- 
tinuance of opera- 
tions, etc., are of- 
ten so costly to 
stockholders that 
it is of real im- 
portance to find 
some means of les- 
sening the numer- 
ous obstacles now 
facing any effort 
emanating from 
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What Are the Prospects of the 
Great Staples? 


Cotton 
By OSCAR W. RIGGS 


ECULIAR interest attaches to crop 
P prospects at this time in view of 

the marked change which has come 
over the agricultural situation in re- 
cent weeks. Low purchasing power of 
great areas in the South and West 
gives promise of improvement, thus 
alleviating one of the sorest spots in 
the business structure. Hence the analy- 
sis of the three leading commodities— 
cotton, corn and wheat—presented in 
this article by two eminent authorities 
in their respective fields, should prove 
of inestimable value not only to those 
directly interested in these products but 
to economists and business men gen- 
erally. ; 


Cotton 


In the extraordinary 
cotton season just end- 
ed Mr. Consumer was, 
in popular parlance, 
the pinch hitter for the 
south. He saved the 
day. In the end a 
crop of nearly 18,000,- 
000 bales as a market 
factor fell flat. For it 
caused a net decline for 
the season, as measured 
by the price of middling 
cotton on the spot at 
New York on July 31, 
of less than three-quar- 
ters of a cent. Recent- 
ly it has been one to 
two cents higher than 
at the same time last 
year. The consumer 
reined up the big de- 
cline last fall. 

Other things besides the consumption 
helped the price later. They were the 
cold, wet spring, the delay in farm 
work and planting for the crop of 
1927-28, the Mississippi Valley floods, 
the cut of some 10% in the acreage 
and of 20 tc 25% in the use of costly 
fertilizers, the heaviest weevil infesta- 
tion in four years and the fear of a 
sharp decrease in the size of the next 
crop. The flood submerged some 2,- 
200,000 acres and hit the Delta farmer 
hard in many cases. But in the rough 
logic of the market they tended to ad- 
vance the price. And in such a re- 
markable seasor. almost everything 
was unprecedented. The yield was, 
the actual consumption was, the world’s 
gross spinners’ takings of course were, 
the exports were, and finally, if the 
striking recovery from the extreme de- 
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Wheat and Corn 


By AXEL HANSEN 


Vice-President N. Y. Produce Exchange 


pression of the latter part of last year 
was not altogether unparalleled, it has 
seldom or never been excelled. 

The colossal crop struck a consump- 
tion buffer of unmatched power which 
sent the price upward, from the pessi- 
mistic level of 11 cents in December 
last year, some six or seven cents per 
pound to the astonishment and delight 
of the. South. Another windfall has 
come to it in the recent advance in 
forty-eight hours of three: and a half 
cents. That rise may be in a sense 
credited to last season although it 
happened on the 8th and 9th of August. 
It was traceable, as everybody knows, 
to bad weather and weevil conditions 


CoTToN PRODUCTION vs 
CONSUMPTION anv EXPORT 
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in the old season cropping out in an 
electrifying crop estimate of 13,492,000 
bales or 1,000,000 bales less than was 
expected. The threatened decrease of 
nearly 4,500,000 bales from the total 
of 17,977,374 last season had the ef- 
fect, it is worth while to recall, of put- 
ting up prices not only at New York 
and New Orleans, but also at Liver- 
pool, Bombay and Alexandria in two 
days some $15 to $20 per bale. 


Looking Backward 


The extreme sensitiveness of the price 
to any menace to the crop impresses 
reflective people. For several decades 
the tendency of cotton prices has been 
upward. ‘The war and the immediate 
post-war periods saw strange looking 
upward swings of the price pendulum. 
But the point is that even before the 


World War the normal price level had 
been gradually rising since the 90s, 
In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the price of middling cotton 
here was roughly 5% to 8% cents, 
rarely touching 10 cents. In the first 
ten years of the present century it 
ranged as a rule from 10 to 13% cents, 
though such purely exceptional prices 
as 16% to 19%4 cents were recorded in 
the big speculations of 1904 and 1910, 
But the suggestive thing is that even 
in the ordinary course of trade the 
phenomenon of a slow but steady up- 
heaval of prices was perceptible under 
the irresistible pressure of some sub- 
terranean force. It was nothing less 
than the rising con- 
sumption. It was keep- 
ing pace very closely 
with the steady rise in 
the size of the crop. 
We have no desire 
to cumber this article 
with a mass of statis- 
tics, but it is a fact 
worth exhuming that 
thirty-five years ago 
when the crop was only 
6,664,000 bales the price 
here went as low as 
7% cents and _ never 
above 10 cents. Last 
season with a crop of 
18,000,000 bales the 
range was roughly 12 
to 18% cents. In 1920 
with a crop nearly 6, 
000,000 bales larger 
than in 1892, with its 
maximum of 10 cents, 
the price ran up close 
to 44 cents and it was never lower in 
that year than 28.85 cents. These are 
certainly eloquent figures. They point 
unerringly to the fact that the con- 
sumption is dogging the steps of the 
crop so closely as to alarm the market. 
It is the fashion in some quarters to 
attribute the advance in cotton in re- 
cent years partly if not almost wholly 
to gold inflation. That may have had 
a little to do with it, for the stock of 
gold in this country has since the war 
period risen to fabulous size and the 
persistent cheapness of money is at 
least suggestive. Its depreciation may 
be measured to a certain extent of 
course in the rise in the price of com- 
modities for which money is exchanged. 
But taking it by and large the persist- 
ent increase in the world’s consump- 
tion on the whole varying less from 
year to year than the size of the world’s 
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crops, is far more likely to have been 
the motive force in the steady rise of 
the price. The last crop, mammoth 
yield as it was, was only 1,875,000 
pales larger than the previous one. But 
the world’s consumption was 2,300,000 
bales larger than in the previous year. 
That, it is true, was partly because of 
a decrease in some of the foreign crops 
and the low grade of: much of the 
American crop so that 


bounds under the effects of timely 
rains from the middle of August and 
throughout September and a propitious 
October after the hot dry summer had 
destroyed vast quantities of the weevil 
he naturally became alarmed. He was 
not the only one. Cotton for some time 
was selling below the cost of produc- 
tion. That happened® very generally 
east of the Mississippi where on old 


still suffered from southern competi- 
tion as a matter of course but the con- 
sensus is that New England mills in 
many cases made money where in re- 
cent years they had made little or none. 
There is a belief that some of the 
mills there have suffered more or less 
from over-capitalization and high taxes. 
Both have been to some extent relieved 
in the past year. The threat to remove 
to southern location has 
in some cases had a 





it required greater 
quantities of it to make 








the same yardage of 
goods. Even so, how- 
ever, the increase of 
consumption may fairly 
be said to have kept 
significantly close to the 
increase in the yield. 
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Some Curious Figures 
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It is said that the per 
capita consumption of 
cotton in the United 
States is twenty-five 
pounds per annum. It 
is larger in this coun- 
try than in any other. Last year it 
was some 8,200,000 bales of the world’s 
total of 17,438,000 bales including lint- 
ers. The American gain was 12%. 
If the per capita of 25 pounds in this 
country were equaled throughout the 
rest of the world a crop of fully 75,- 
000,000 ktales would be required or 
nearly treble the last world’s crop of 
28,000,000 bales. It is calculated, not 
without reason, that it will not be 











many years before the world will need 
a crop in this country of 25,000,000 


bales. That sounds no more incredible 
than the idea of a crop some day of 
18,000,000 bales would have sounded in 
the 80s when it was as small as 5,500,- 
000. An acreage of nearly 49,000,000 
acres would also have seemed equally 
fabulous in former 

times. 
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lands that require expensive fertiliza- 
tion they say it costs 15 or 20 cents a 
pound to raise cotton as against it is 
declared 11 to 12 cents west of the 
river where fertilizers are not so neces- 
sary. Farm wages were treble those 
before the war, seed, mules, implements, 
fertilizers were far higher than in that 
period. The farmer’s case looked des- 
perate. He threw over some 60% of 
his crop in the first four months or less 
of thé season. Wall Street was uneasy 
over the Southern outlook. It threat- 
ened the buying power of a great sec- 
tion and perhaps a new agrarian agita- 
tion just as that at the West seemed to 
be dying down. 

Despite the aid of the government 
and southern banks in the end the 


US CORN PRODUCTION 


The Farmer’s Case 


The cotton farmer’s 
case, it is satisfactory 
to note, is improving. 
Of course, the water 
that went under the 
bridge last Fall, is 
gone. It may be a use- 
ful lesson to the south- 
ern cotton raiser not to 
be too precipitate in 
marketing his crop. He 
should make greater 
use of the cooperative 
associations of the 01 
South and sell the cot- | 
ton with more system. 
He did not avail him- 
self of these as organizations last sea- 
son to the degree that he should. In 
the closing months of 1926 he had a 
bad case of blue funk. It is true that 
he had been told in government reports 
in August that the crop was only 15,- 
600,006 bales or half a million bales 
less than the previous one. And that 
when he saw the later estimates from 
Washington mounting by leaps and 
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farmer had to shift for himself. He 
made a hotch of it. He may show more 
sense this year. The old saying runs 
“Bought wit is the best if you don’t 
pay too dear for it.” 


How the Spinner Fared 


The spinner fared better than the 
farmer. That is clear. New England 
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to have considered the 
big mills fair game. It 
has been brought home 
to these short-sighted 
persons that there is 
such a thing as killing 
the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

As for the British 
mills they have had 
rather hard times. Lan- 
cashire has suffered de- 
spite resolutions to cur- 
tail output, to fix mini- 
mum prices or to adopt 
some other palliative. Some mills have 
had to stop indefinitely where they did 
not suspend. It is a constant com- 
plaint from Manchester that the bids 
for cloths from India are too low to 
admit of business. Many of them were 
bought up by London financiers during 
the war as they were making enormous 
profits. The most extravagant prices 
were paid for some of these properties. 
High as they were the capitalization 
was much increased. That worked well 
enough until the slump came after the 
peace. 

The German mills have fared well. 
Their export trade was fostered by low 
exchange in recent years and now 
when Germany is on a gold basis its 
cotton mills are doing an exrellent 
business. Her spinners 
are among the shrewd- 
est in the _ business. 
They have prospered to 
such a degree that 
Germany was able to 
take nearly 3,000,000 
bales or 25% of the 
total exports from this 
country last season of 
11,244,000 bales. Ger- 
many led all other for- 
eign countries as a 
buyer of American cot- 
ton. She took 1,200,000 
bales more than in the 
previous year. Great 
Britain took 2,950,000 
barely 300,000 bales 
more than in the previ- 
ous year. French and 
Japanese mills have 
captured not a little of British trade. 
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The Outlook 


In fact the tendency is distinctly to- 
wards an expanding market for Ameri- 
can cotton all over the world. England 
has tried for fifty years to become in- 
dependent of the American cotton; 

(Please turn to page 800) 
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of a familiar column 

of newspaper com- 
ment recently referred to 
the General Motors Corporation and the United States Steel 
Corporation as “our two financial giants.” 

Just what did he mean? Was his characterization 
accurate? The occasion was the publication the day before 
of a particularly good statement of earnings of the General 
Motors Corporation for the second quarter and the first 
half of this year, and a considerably better report of the 
United States Steel Corporation for ¢he same periods than 
had been expected. 

A corporation, a “financial giant”? Until a few years 
ago that kind of a “giant” was a man. He was the Elder 
J. P. Morgan, E. H. Harriman, James J. Hill, H. H. Rogers 
and others of outstanding ability, power and prominence in 
their respective fields twenty-five and less years ago. 

Now Arthur Brisbane says the “giant” is a corporation. 
Is he right? 

The “financial giant”—the man—was pictured as a “he- 
monster” bursting and covered with dollars and the power 
that both would acquire. That was even the popular idea, 
outside of financial and corporation circles. It was gained 
in part at least from caricatures of the “financial giants” 
of those days, particularly the Elder Morgan and Mark 
Hanna, by Homer Davenport. His cartoons, by the way, 
appeared regularly in the same newspaper in which Mr. 
Brisbane referred in a friendly way to the General Motors 
and United States Steel as “our two financial giants.” 

Who brought them and other big and prosperous cor- 
porations, industrial, railroad, financial—into being? Those 
very “financial giants’”—the men—already mentioned, and 
many more. They were “he-monsters,” “trust magnates,” 
and what they made “trusts,” meaning monopolies. The 
men, like Theodore Roosevelt, and others who helped to 
bring about the dissolution of not a few of them, were 
designated as “trust busters.” 

What a transformation has come about within a rela- 
tively short time! 

The Elder Morgan organized the United States Steel 
Corporation and many other large corporations. His firm 
financed the General Motors Corporation, the present Dela- 
ware company, which succeeded the New Jersey company 
ten years ago. 

Mark Hanna raised the money—largely in Wall Street— 
to finance both the presidential campaigns of William Mc- 
Kinley. The second was followed, in 1901—by one of the 
biggest “bull markets” this country ever has seen. 

Morgan, Hanna, Davenport, all three, each a “giant” in 
his own way, passed on some years ago. 

The prosperity of the country is still here, and getting 
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greater all the time. The 
United States Steel Cor- 
poration, General Motors 
and all the other great en- 
terprises formerly called “trusts” are bigger, stronger and 
richer than ever, although some of them—the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, American Tobacco, du Pont, have been 
“dissolved” in accordance with decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Where Are the Leaders? 


The “financial giants”—the men—with outstanding force 
of personality and with dictatorial and almost Czar-like 
power, in the financial, industrial and railroad worlds, have 
passed on and out of the picture. 

Who have taken their places? No one as individuals, it 
is claimed. This is rather a delicate question to discuss. 
It need only be said that even Wall Street freely admits 
that now the big things are done more than formerly by 
powerful groups, no member of which may undertake to 
compare himself with Morgan the elder, Harriman, James 
J. Hill, H. H. Rogers, William C. Whitney, Anthony N. 
Brady, and all the rest. 

The men making up these groups are not generally 
spoken of as “trust magnates,” nor the corporations they 
have developed into such great properties as “trusts,” at 
least not so frequently as when the men who organized 
them were alive and still at the helm, and the corporations 
themselves much smaller and their policies regarded as less 
satisfactory than now. 

A glance at the origin of a few of these outstanding en- 
terprises, the men who started them, and the way that they 
have grown, will make it easier to understand why they are 
now entitled to be called “financial giants.” 


The Outstanding Enterprises 


The United States Steel Corporation as already noted, 
was organized by J. P. Morgan, the elder, in the spring of 
1901, the year in which so many “financial giants”—cor- 
porations—came into being. Andrew Carnegie, canny 
Scotchman, maker of steel, later builder of libraries and 
peace temples, that he might not only be a benefactor to 
his fellow men, but also carry out his avowed purpose to 
“die poor,” threatened to go on a rampage and to build or 
buy a railroad to the Great Lakes, because he could not get 
what he wanted in the way of rates for his steel company 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Morgan never allowed a dangerous competitor to stay 
long in the way of a property in which he had a vital in- 
terest or dominating voice. He didn’t propose to let Car- 
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negie upset the traffic situation in the Pittsburgh and East- 
ern Ohio districts. Seemingly the only way to prevent this 
was to buy the Scotchman out. This was no easy job. 
“Andy” knew better than any one else the value of the 
steel company bearing his name. True Scotchman that he 
was, he was not at all backward about putting the full 
yalue on it. No one, not even Morgan, could get the best of 
him in a trade. Still nothing ever daunted Morgan in those 
days. 

He made Carnegie’s steel company the nucleus of the 
giant steel merger he had decided to organize. He gave him 
all its best securities. Those bonds were distributed for 
libraries, peace temples and other philanthropic purposes, 
until the man who was determined to die relatively poor, 
obeyed the summons of the “Death Angel.” 

Because of its size, there was special interest in and out 
of Wall Street in the undertaking while it was in process 
of negotiation and formation. Remember it was to be the 
first “billion dollar trust,” as it was to have a share capital 
aggregating that hitherto unheard-of amount. * 

The Steel Corporation was the pride and pet of the 
“Elder Morgan” from the start. The success which it at- 
tained, even early in its career, fully justified his feelings 
of pride toward that great undertaking. It has been a 
monument ever 
since to its found- 
er, to Judge Gary 
and to all who have 
helped to direct its 
affairs. 

During the sum- = 
mer of its first 
year— 1901 —defi- 
nite rumors began 
to be heard that at 
an early date the 
directors would 
meet to declare an 
initial dividend on 
the common as 
well as preferred 
stock. Some con- 
servative observers 
inand of the board, 
regarded such ac- 
tion as not alto- 
gether wise. Mor- 
gan had his own 
ideas. What he 
was determined to 
do, he did. They 
thought he was be- 
ginning dividends 
too soon—only 
about six months 
after incorpora- 
tion. 

Finally it be- 
came known after 
the close of the 
stock market, that, 
or. a certain after- 
noon, the board 
would meet for 
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that purpose. Well do I remember seeing J. P Morgan, Sr., 
come out of the elevator on the 17th floor at 71 Broadway, 
and enter the meeting room. He walked with a stride even 
more determined than usual, for that great leader of men 
and shaper of events in the banking and corporation worlds. 
He was going into that meeting for one purpose—to see that 
dividends were begun on the common, as well as the pre- 
ferred stock of his pet corporation, and at the rates at which 
he thought they should be started. 

The announcement of those dividends was awaited with 
the keenest interest throughout the financial district, al- 
though the regular business session for the day had closed 
before the meeting was called to order. 

After anxious waiting for some time on the part of the 
reporters assembled in the hall and the brokers in their 
offices who were watching the news tickers, the announce- 
ment was made that quarterly dividends at the rate of 
1%% on the preferred and of 1% on the common had been 
ordered. 

I never saw a man prouder and happier over an event 
in the business world than Morgan was as he walked out 
of that meeting. The customary sternness of expression 
was changed to a degree of geniality rarely observed on 
his face, particularly when he was leaving a directors’ 
meeting and feared 
that he might be 
questioned by re- 
porters. The ex- 
perienced Wall 
Street reporter 
never thought of 
approaching him 
on. such occasions. 
== We encountered no 

rebuff that day. 
He had seen his 
promise to his 
friends fulfilled, 
viz., that his fav- 
orite among all the 
corporations he 
had organized, 
would begin the 
payment of divi- 
dends at the time 
he had predicted. 
In the twenty-six 
years that have in- 
tervened, the rate 
on the preferred 
never has been 
changed. This has 
not been true of 
the common, as 
there was a time 
when the distribu- 
tion was omitted 
altogether. On the 
other hand, there 
have been extra 
cash dividends, 
paid out of the tre- 
mendously big 
profits during the 
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The death of Judge Gary marks the passing of an exceedingly influential 
leader of American industry. He was perhaps the foremost exponent of the 
modern corporate policy of bettering relations with the public. His adminis- 
tration of the United States Steel Corporation brought the latter to its pinnacle 
of achievement but the effects of his executive genius had even wider ramifi- 
cations in respect to the enormous and beneficial influence wielded by the Cor- 

poration on the industrial life of this nation. 
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war, and still more recently a stock dividend of 40% has 
been given to the common shareholders. From present in- 
dications it will be possible to continue indefinitely the cur- 
rent rates of 7% on the common as well as preferred. 
Under the able direction of Judge E. H. Gary, the pres- 
ent J. P. Morgan, George F. Baker, Sr., and their associ- 
ates, the U. S. Steel Corporation has grown greatly in every 
respect. For years it has been not a “trust,” a monopoly, 
but a great stabilizing force in the steel industry. Not 
only its position, but also its policies are clearly and firmly 
established. Back in 1911 the United States Government 
brought a dissolution suit that was not finally decided by 
the United States Supreme Court until 1920, when, by 
unanimous vote, a clean bill of health was voted. 





United States Steel Corporation Reaping the Fruits of 
Sound Management 


Just a brief outline of the financial position of United 
States Steel Corporation and the reader will be left to 
decide whether Arthur Brisbane was right in calling it a 
“financial giant.” 

On December 31 last, its total assets had reached the 
enormous sum of $2,454,000,000. Profit and loss surplus 
was set down at $528,502,000, or more than the total com- 
mon stock when the corporation was organized about 
twenty-six years earlier. The 40% stock dividend on the 
common had not been taken out at that time. Net working 
capital—the difference between current assets and current 
liabilities—was close to the half billion mark, or $468,476,- 
000, to be exact—a tidy sum with which to do business. 

“Money talks,” to use the familiar vernacular. The 
United States Steel Corporation at the close of 1926, could 
back up its assertions to the extent of $132,536,000 “real 
money”—cash. Marketable securities in the treasury were 
given a value of $72,615,000. As a special back log $110,- 
174,000 had been set up as “sinking and reserve fund 
assets.” Net income for 1926 was $116,667,000, equal to 
$17.99 a share on the common, or nearly 11% more than 
was being paid in dividends on the stock then outstanding. 

Net income for the first six months of this year was not 
in any sense sensational, in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. In fact, it was about $1,300,- 
000 less—$52,465,198 against $53,723,499. The former 
amount was equivalent to $5.60 a share on the 7,116,235 
shares of common then outstanding, and the latter to $8.08 
a share on the 5,083,025 shares out on June 30, 1926. The 
declaration of the 40% stock dividend in December of last 
year increased the total amount of common by 2,033,210 
shares. 

-It is expected that during the second half of this year 
the net earnings of United States Steel will be larger than 
for the first half. If so, they should be equal to possibly 
12% for 1927 on the larger amount of common, or almost 
double the 7% dividend now paid. 

With no more than this meager outline, is it not per- 
fectly clear that the United States Steel Corporation is 
much more than a great producer of steel—the leader~ in 
the industry, both in this country and the world? Is it 
not truly a “financial giant”? Remember that for years it 
has been one of the largest lenders of money in the “Street.” 
Is it strange, then, that nearly 75% of its common stock is 
held by investors, or that the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co.’s directors recently decided to invest $14,000,000 of that 
company’s surplus in “Steel common”? 


General Motors Corporation An Example of Outstanding 
Prosperity 


Take the General Motors Corporation, it has come for- 
ward at a tremendous rate, particularly since the forma- 
tion of the present Delaware company in 1917; neither it 
nor its predecessor New Jersey corporation was organized 
by the Morgans, but the present company has been financed 
by that firm in recent years. The original company had a 
much quieter beginning than did the United States Steel 
Corporation. There have been sensational developments in 
connection with its history, however. To W. C. Durant, 
probably more than to any other individual, may be given 

(Please turn to page 788) 
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“Cotton Belt’s” Value Growing 


Steady Upbuilding of Property—Improvement in Operating 
Conditions—Book Value of Stock—Investment Possibilities 


R many years the St. Louis 

Southwestern pursued an unas- 

suming existence under the rather 
vague appellation of “The Cotton Belt.” 
Most investors knew that “Cotton Belt” 
referred to a railroad but many prob- 
ably had a pretty vague idea of just 
which collection of rails and cars the 
pseudonym applied to. Antedating as 
far as present corporate existence goes 
most of the other southwestern and 
several of the larger transcontinental 
lines, the company has escaped the 
notoriety that clings to the other 
“Gould” roads. : 

Since 1891 it has been a continuously 
solvent property though for many 
years dividends seemed sufficiently re- 
mote to keep the securities safely out 
of the limelight. Nothing has ever been 
paid on the common and the preferred 
ean only be said to have been in the 
“regular” class since the latter part of 
1922. Between 1909 and 1914 irregu- 
lar payments, aggregating the full. 5% 
in only one year, were declared on the 
senior issue, but wisely omitted in the 
succeeding period. 

As long as ten or fifteen years ago, 
the “Cotton Belt” began to show unmis- 
takable signs of inherent earning 
power. After Government control it 
was one of the first carriers to get 
operating expenses back on something 
like a normal basis. Meanwhile, the 
management, realizing that the south- 
west was miraculously emerging from 
its chrysalis state into full-winged 
prosperity, had set about building up 
the property. 

It goes without saying that as a 
Texas railroad and a Gould railroad, 
the “Cotton Belt” was scarcely of a 
standard of construction to permanent- 
ly sustain the volume of traffic sud- 
denly proffered. This called for an en- 
tire revision of the property—heavier 
roadbed, added motive power, larger 
and more efficient cars. Large- earn- 
ings have paid the bills with virtually 
no resort to financing. The answer has 
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been a rapid appreciation in real 
values, prophetic even several years 
ago that something was due to happen. 

Notoriety first came with the Rock 
Island’s sudden announcement that 
control had been purchased, chiefly in 
preferred stock. Authority for perma- 
nent acquisition was disallowed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission but a 
buyer of the majority stock was not far 
to be sought. This was L. F. Loree on 
behalf of the Kansas City Southern, 
which about the same time was acquir- 
ing a working control of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. So far the proposed 
merger of these lines, in which 135,000 
shares of Cotton Belt preferred and 
20,000 shares of common would pass 
from the Kansas City Southern to the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, has gone 
anything but smoothly and its ultimate 
success is to say the least in doubt. 
Majority plans inevitably gave birth to 
a minority—with or without plans, free 
advertising, and pointed contentions as 
to inside values. 

Maintenance expenditures generally 
look higher to stockholders who want 
dividends than to managements who 
want bridges. But in any case the 
quickest way to build values is by re- 
investing earnings—a straight com- 
pounding proposition. Maintenance on 
the Cotton Belt is high but road and 
equipment was low. As this gets high- 
er maintenance will get lower. 

St. Louis Southwestern operates 1,748 
miles of line running from St. Louis 
due southwest to Fort Worth, Texas, a 
competitive route, calling for first class 
property standards. In Texas the lines 
fork out considerably. Of the total 
operated, 1,315 miles are owned, 225 
miles are leased and 208 miles are oper- 
ated under trackage rights. There are 
120 miles of double track. Aside from 
the two main termini important centers 
served include Cairo, Memphis, Little 
Rock, Shreveport and Dallas. Connec- 
tions are made with all southwestern 
lines and southern trans-continentals. 


While cotton, cotton seed and by- 
products constitute important items of 
tonnage, they are far from being the 
mainstay of revenues, coming to less 
than 9% of the total tonnage in 1926, a 
smaller percentage than petroleum, ac- 
counting for over 138%. The highest 
items were, of course, such bulk ton- 
nage as quarry products and lumber. 
The following table compares the major 
classifications in 1926 with those of 
1916 in percentages of the total: 


Commodity Distribution 


1916 


Products of Agriculture 
Products of Animals 
Products of Mines 


100.00% 
55.20 


This distribution is excellent, in 
which the high revenue producing 
manufactures, moreover, take the lead. 
A healthy trend in relative importance 
from agricultural and forest to mineral 
products is apparent. Originating over 
half its tonnage assures the road a 
trading equality with its connections. 

The volume of freight tonnage varies 
considerably from year to year but 
taken by averages traffic density has 
increased about 75% over the last de- 
cade. In 1926 it was about twice what 
it was in 1914 and 55% greater than in 
1916. 

To handle the increased traffic has 
called for substantial property revl- 
sions and the management has not been 
sparing. It would not be far out of the 
way to say that the road had been in 
large part rebuilt out of earnings—in 
the last 10 years. In 1916 the company 
had virtually all 75 lb. rail in the main 
line and lighter on branch lines. At the 
end of 1926 over 500 miles had been 
relaid with 85 Ib. rail, about half the 
main line mileage. Although the less 
important branch mileage is stil! large 
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ly below the 75 lb. standard a consider- 
able mileage has been laid in 75 lb. 
Nearly 100 steel bridges aggregating 
4,000 feet have replaced less permanent 
structures. Ballast has generally per- 
tained to main line mileage but not to 
pranch line. 

Perhaps even greater changes have 
taken place in the character of equip- 
ment. Locomotives increased between 
1916 and 1926 from 243 to 285 or by 
113%. Larger units raised the average 
tractive power of motive units from 
99,624 lb. to 33.766 lb. or 14.0% and 
aggregate tractive power from 7,198,- 
600 Ib. to 9,262,200 Ib. or by 33.6%. An 
even bigger program has been called 
for in whipping rolling stock into 
shape. In the ten-year period over 
6,700 freight cars have been completely 
retired — either converted into work 
equipment or written off the books. 
Over 5,800 cars have been rebuilt and 
purchases made of 3,125 new cars. 
Thus, while the inventory had shrunk 
from 13,230 to 9,646 units as of Decem- 
ber 31 last, or by 37.2%, and aggregate 
capacity from 427,125 tons to 351,680 
tons, or by 17.7%, the average capacity 
of each unit has increased from 32.3 
tons to 36.5 tons, or by 18.0%. More- 
over, it is not to be doubted that the 
former capacity was partly fictitious as 
compared with the present larger and 
more efficient rolling stock. Its im- 
mediate adequacy is shown by a small 
credit balance in the item of car hire. 

The effect of Cotton Belt’s rebuilding 
program may be readily seen in the at- 
tached comparison of certain operating 
factors in 1926 with those in 1916. 


Summed up the same number of train- 
miles are carrying 50% more freight a 
38% longer haul by increasing the aver- 
age load 39%. Thus, while freight 
rates have increased only about 38%, 
train-mile earnings have increased 
114% or just three times as fast. 

To effect this has meant large main- 
tenance charges and appropriations to 
additions and betterments. The gross 
sum charged to A and B in the last ten 
years has been over $28,000,000 or $170 
per share of common stock. After re- 
tirements and other adjustments the 
property shows a gain in road and 
equipment, investments, and working 
capital of $37,000,000. Funded debt 
has been increased but $12,000,000 and 
stock capitalization not at all. In the 
ten years ending December 31, 1926, net 
income of the Cotton Belt has aggre- 
gated $24,437,000, out of which only 
$4,476,000 has been distributed to stock- 
holders. The balance of $19,961,000 
has all been retained in the property 
and is equivalent to $122 per share of 
common. 

Earnings available for the common 
after deducting full preferred dividends 
whether paid or not, have averaged 
$8.86. This showing, and more particu- 
larly that of recent years is after 
very liberal maintenance expenditure. 
Whether expressed as a percentage of 
gross revenues, on a mileage basis, or 
taken by primary accounts, St. Louis 
Southwestern’s maintenance has been 
running much higher than the average 
standard in use by roads in its terri- 
tory, and will show up to advantage in 
individual comparisons. The compari- 


son between 1926 and 1917 the record 


earning years, is illuminating: 


Operating Ratios 
1917 
10.27% 

16.84 18.14 
27.11% 37.07% 
29.07% 29.16% 

6.77 9.10 
75.33% 


1926 
Maintenance of W. & S..... 18.93% 


Maintenance of Equipment... 





Total Maintenance .... 


Transportation Expense 
Traffic and other 





The contrast in the maintenance ratio 
loses none of its force by virtue of the 
fact that the transportation ratio is 
now no greater than it formerly was. 


The book value of the junior shares 
on December 31 last was about $270, 
but in the Government Valuation the 
Cotton Belt has fared like the other 
southwestern rails—badly. Based upon 
the I. C. C., tentative finding of value 
as of June 30, 1915, the common stock, 
including the subsequent large addi- 
tions and betterments, would be vir- 
tually without asset value. The Com- 
missions’ figure is, of course, based 
upon 1914 units of prices whereas adop- 
tion of present day unit costs would 
result in more or less substantiating 
the company’s book account. Even on 
the least favorable basis Cotton Belt can 
earn about $12 a share on its common 
before the recapture point would be 
reached. 

This is, of course, a fair margin over 
recent results which have returned be- 
tween $8 and $9 a share in each of the 
last three years, but would have meant 
a division in 1923, when $14.71 a share 

(Please turn to page 809) 














Ten Year Earning 


Preferred 

Net Income Dividends 
$3,878,250 
917,061 
1,417,331 


2,939,025 


497,341 
994,683 
994,683 
994,683 
994,683 


St. Louis Southwestern 
Record 


-—-Earned Per Share-—, 


Preferred 
$19.49 
4.61 Def. 
71.18 
14.78 
12.46 
11.35 
17.09 
11.89 
11.96 
12.09 


Common 

$17.68 
0.47 
2.58 
11.89 
9.07 
1.72 
14.71 
8.38 
8.47 
8,68 


Date 


Road and Equipment.... 


Other Investments 


Funded Debt 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


Working Capital 


Depreciation Reserve ... 


Surplus 


Year Ended 
Gross Revenues 


Net Operating Income.. 





Other Income 





Rev. tons 
(000) 
4,009 
6,026 


+650.3 


Avge. miles 
operated 


1,747.8 


or 


change—0.3 





fr AUGUST 27, 1927 


Ton-miles 


1,479,328 


Charges 
Net Income 


Freight Traffic Statistics 


Avge, haul 
(miles) 
238.58 
245.49 


+2.9 


Ton-miles 
per mi. rd, 
545,428 
846,404 


(000) 
956,572 


+54.6 +55.2 


Development of Property & Earning 


Dec. 31, 1916 


Dec. 31, 1916 


Train-load 
(tons) 


390.40 
643.35 


+-39.2 


7 


Power 


Dec. 31, 1926 
$121,454,000 
10,033,000 


$131,487,000 


Increase 


$26,578,000 
5,467,000 


$32,045,000 


$94,876,000 





68,230,000 
19,894,000 
16,356,000 


$104,480,000 


12,106,000 





$12,106,000 


7,509,000 
6,205,000 
27,481,000 


4,915,000 
2,620,000 
21,098,000 


3,585,000 


Dec. 31, 1926 Increase 

$25,693,000 85% 
4,892,000 4 
212,000 18 
2,698,000 2 
2,406,000 8 


$13,850,000 
4,693,000 


Train-miles 
(000) 
2,723 
2,724 


-—Rev. per——_, 
ton mi, train mi, 
1,08¢ $3,809 
1.49¢ 8,144 


+88.0 








+118,8 
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Punta Alegre Sugar 








Speculative Considerations Still 
Dominate Punta Alegre 7s 


Profitable Conversion Basis in Near Future De- 
pends Largely on Results of Year’s Operations 


OR several years the investment 
fraternity has cast sheep’s eyes at 
issues of the type of Punta Alegre 

Sugar Company convertible debenture 
7s, never certain that their apparent 
speculative possibilities were not ac- 
companied by too pronounced an ele- 
ment of risk. Rising and falling with 
the tide of the company’s earnings, the 
bonds have sold now on a speculative 
basis in parity with the capital stock 
into which they are convertible, and 
again on the basis of their investment 
appraisal, but with a measure of con- 
sideration for the ever present lure of 
profitable conversion. 

In 1924, two years after they were 
issued, Punta Alegre 7s rose to a con- 
version basis with the stock which was 
then selling as high as 67%, but the 
later record shows the conversion fea- 
ture attached to the bonds as having 
only an indirect bearing on its price 
level. For the stock at no time in the 
past three years has sold above the con- 
version price. Rather, sporadic demand 
for these bonds has been predicated 
largely upon a yield consistently above 
the level of industrial bonds of ac- 
ceptable quality. 

Investors interested in the bonds will 
want to know to what extent the liberal 
yield (6.57% based upon the current 
market price of 10642) reflects either a 
lack of basic soundness in the issue, or 
uncertainty in Punta Alegre’s future. 
On the basis of the company’s own 
valuation of its properties, the equities 
behind its 7% convertible debentures 
are fairly liberal. At the close of the 
last fiscal period, September 30, 1926, 
Punta Alegre had total (real) assets of 
$38,148,209. Against this, there stood 
actual liabilities, exclusive of capital 
liabilities, but inclusive of capital of 
subsidiary companies in the hands of 
the public, of $7,021,371. 

With the reservation that the larger 
part of the assets’ total represents the 
fixed property item ($23,455,505) which 
item is merely a book figure and not 
an appraisal valuation, one may as- 
sume, therefore, that the $10,362,300 of 
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Liberal yield and the lure of 
speculative profits have drawn 
the attention of investors to 
Punta Alegre Sugar Company 
convertible debenture 7s of 
1937, while the uncertainties 
surrounding the issues have 
caused many to defer commit- 
ments. This frank discussion 
of its conflicting qualities will 
therefore prove of interest to 
present holders and _ prospec- 
tive purchasers alike. 


[ 


























funded debt shown on the balance sheet 
is supported by net assets of $31,121,- 
838, or slightly more than $3.00 for 
every dollar of funded debt. To indi- 
cate the extent to which this ratio is 
susceptible of reduction under the in- 
fluence of any adverse developments 
which might occur, comparison should 
be made with the condition at the close 
of the 1925 fiscal period. At that time, 
the net assets applicable to the funded 
debt, computed on the same basis, were 
$35,895,131, to apply to a funded debt 
of $10,871,300—a ratio of $3.31 to each 
dollar of funded debt. Thus, between 
the close of the 1925 and 1926 fiscal 
periods, a reduction of 31 cents was 
registered in the net assets applicable 
to each dollar of funded debt, as a re- 
sult of adjustments on liquidation of 
subsidiary company assets and operat- 
ing losses sustained in the interval. The 
ratio appears still high enough, how- 
ever, to preclude concern over the effect 
of any possible further minor reduction 
which might take place before maturity 
of the convertible debenture bonds. 
Based on the sinking fund of 5% of the 
greatest amount of bonds of the issue 
at any time outstanding, retirements 
will run at the rate of $291,000 a year 
and will account, before maturity, for 


all but approximately $1,760,000 of the 
$4,682,300 of the issue now outstanding. 
The $3,600,000 Baragua Sugar first 
mortgage 744s, with a sinking fund of 
$225,000 annually, will similarly be re- 
duced to less than $500,000 before ma- 
turity in 1937, so that unless new bonds 
are floated against the property, there 
is the likelihood of gradual improve- 
ment in the position of the present is- 
sues. 

However, in November of the cur- 
rent year, Punta Alegre Sugar will be 
obliged to meet the maturity of $2,000,- 
000 6% gold notes, and this, together 
with the sizeable amount of its bank 
loans (reported at $3,825,000 on Sep- 
tember 30, last) presents an immediate 
problem the solution of which would be 
greatly facilitated by favorable earn- 
ings in the current fiscal period. 

Last year, Punta Alegre Sugar, con- 
fronted with a declining sugar market, 
was just about able to meet its interest 
charges after making the necessary de- 
duction from operating income for sub- 
sidiary companies’ preferred dividends, 
depreciation and depletion of cane 
properties and plant. Actually, the 
year’s operations resulted in a deficit 
of $28,275, which, together with a 
charge of $3,103,288 for adjustment of 
the surplus account on account of the 
sale or liquidation of assets of the 
Compania Azucarera Trinidad, re- 
sulted in the reduetion of surplus ac- 
count from $7,518,786 to $4,457,344. 

Punta Alegre security holders face a 
more cheerful outlook for the current 
fiscal year, however, and every reason 
exists to expect that earnings will ex- 
ceed interest charges by a margin more 
nearly that required to maintain a de- 
gree of investment “tone” for the con- 
vertible debentures, and perhaps more 
in keeping with the company’s past 
average performance. In the past five 
years, since the debentures were of- 
fered, Punta Alegre’s net earnings, 
after all other deductions, have avel- 
aged but slightly less than two and 
three-quarter times interest charges 
and subsidiary company preferred divi 
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dends. While actual results for the 
fiscal year to close September 30 can- 
not be predicted, the general expecta- 
tion is that the next annual report will 
show the company to have just about 
equalled this average for the period. 

The influences affecting the current 
year’s operations are confined almost 
exclusively to the developments in the 
sugar market itself. Despite a decline 
in raw sugar prices since the beginning 
of the year, the average level thus far 
has been well above that of 1926. Up- 
on this, coupled with the fact that 
Punta Alegre has made notable strides 
in the direction of production cost re- 
duction, is based the optimistic expec- 
tations concerning 1926 results. Be- 
yond 1926, however, looms the spectre 
of increasing world production of 
sugar and specifically the continuing 
increase in Europe’s beet sugar pro- 
duction. In 1923, Punta Alegre’s pro- 
duction costs were 3.087 cents a pound, 
while it obtained an average price of 
4.55 cents a pound for its product. 
With subsequent successive reductions 
in the price of raw sugar bringing the 
average price down to about 2.26 cents 
a pound in 1926, Punta was able to re- 
duce its costs to 1.964 cents a pound in 
the latter year. But how much further 
cost reduction can be carried if neces- 
sary to meet the competition of lower 
cost production of Porto Rican cane and 
European beet, is the question which 
injects the element of uncertainty in 
Punta Alegre’s future. 

The convertible debenture 7s, callable 
at 107%, are convertible into capital 
stock on the basis of 18 shares of stock 
for each $1,000 bond. With the stock 
selling well under 40, the prospects of 
profitable conversion will depend large- 
ly upon the fulfillment of the most op- 
timistic expectations concerning results 
for the current fiscal year. From the 
investment viewpoint, the issue is de- 
prived of a considerable measure of at- 
tractiveness by the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the long range outlook on 
earnings, despite the security afforded 
by supporting values. 











Notice 


Attention is again called to 
the practical value of the Bond 
Buyers’ Guide. We strongly 
recommend that all subscrib- 
ers and readers who have not 
yet availed themselves of this 
feature make use of it in re- 
lation to their personal re- 
quirements. Both for income 
and profit this feature of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
has proved of exceptional 
value to investors. The issues 
are carefully selected and 
watched closely for any 
changes which might affect 
their position. From time to 
time, sales are recommended 
for profit-taking purposes. 
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Bond Buyers’ Guide 


Bonds for Income Primarily 


Prior 
Liens 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES (Millions) 


Argentine 6s, 1959 
Chile 6s, 1960 whale 
Dominican Rep. 5\%s, 6.4 
Haiti 6s, 1952 ee 
Panama 5\%s, 1953 


RAILROAD ISSUES 
Cuba R. R. Ist 5s, 1952 
Central of Georgia, Ref. 544s, 1959 
Chicago & West. Ind. Ist Ref. 542s, 1962 
Erie & Jersey, Ist 6s, 1955 
Florida East Coast, Ist Ref. 5s, 1974. (b) 
Great Northern, Gen, ‘‘A’’ 7s, 1936... (b) 
Kan, City Sou., Ref. & Imp. 5s, ’50.... 
Minn., St. P. & Sault, Ist Con. 5s, 1938. 
Norfolk & Southern, Ist & Ref. 5s, 1961 
Peoria & Pekin Un. Ry., Ist 5%s, 1974.. 
Rock Isl., Ark. & La., Ist 4%s, ’34..(b) 
St. Louis Southwestern, Ist Terminal & 

Unifying 5s, 1952 45.3 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Amer. W. W. & Elec., Coll, 5s, 1934.(b) 
Brooklyn City, Ist Con. 5s, 1941 ee 
Hudson & Manh., Ist Ref. 5s, 1957...(b) 5.6 
Indiana Nat. Gas, Ref, 5s, 1936 ‘sin 
Louisv. Gas & El., lst Ref, 5s, 1952..(b) 1.2 
New Orleans Public Service, Ist Ref. 5s, 

1952 ‘ (b) 10.5 
N, Y. Steam Corp., Ist 6s, 1947 eal 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Gen. & Ref. 5s, 1942 40.3 
Public Service of N. J., Sec. 6s, 1944.(a) .... 
Rochester Gas & El, ‘‘C’’ 514s, 1948.(a) 12.5 


INDUSTRIALS 
Bethlehem Steel, P. M., 5s, 1936 5.1 
Brier Hill Steel, Ist 54s, 1942 See 
International Paper, Ist 5s, 1947 
Morris & Co., Ist 4%4s, 1939 
Mortgage Bond, 5s, 1932............. 
Schulco ‘‘A’’ 614s, 1946 
Sinclair Pipe Line, 5s, 1942 P a sae 
U. S. Rubber, Ist 5s, 1947 2.6 


Bonds for Appreciation 
Primarily 


1, 
0 
0 
1, 
1 
1, 
1 
2 
1 
2, 
1, 


RAILROADS 
Atlantic & Danville, Ist 4s, 1948 
Central New England, Ist 4s, 1961 
Chicago Gt, Western, Ist 4s, 1959 
Erie, Gen, Lien 4s, 1996..........-. ehees 
Mississippi Central, Ist 5s, 1949......(b) 
Missouri Pacific, Gen. 4s, 1975....... (a) 
New Haven, Non-conv. Deb. 4s, 1956.... 
Northern Ohio, Ist 5s, 1945 
Seaboard Air Line, Ref. 4s, 1959 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith, Ist 5%s, 1950.. 
Western Maryland, Ist 4s, 1952..... aS 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Tr., 6s, 1968....(b) 
Market St. Ry., Ist 7s, 1940........(a) 
Montreal Tram., Ist & Ref, 5s, 1941. (a) 
Sierra & San Francisco, Ist 5s, 1949.... 
Utah Power & Light, Ist 5s, 1944 


INDUSTRIALS 
B, F. Keith, 1st & Gen, 6s, 1946 
Pressed Steel Car, Conv. 5s, 1933........ 
Walworth Co., Ist ‘‘A’’ 6s, 1945..... 
Webster Mills, 644s, 1933 
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American Chain, 8S. F, 6s, 1933 
American Type Founders, 6s, 1940 
California Petroleum, Conv. 5s, 1939. (a) 
Dodge Bros, Conv. 6s, 1940 
White Sewing Machine, 6s, 
SHORT TERMS 
Cen. of Georgia Ry., Sec. 6s, June 1, ’29 31.1 


Gen, Petroleum, 6%, April 15, 1928 aed 
Sloss-Sheffeld P, M, 6s, Aug. 1, 1929... 1.7 


2,11 
5.18 
4.55 
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Note—All bonds in $1,000 denominations, except (a) lowest denemination $500, (b) $100, 


Earnings are on five-year basis unless shorter basis is only one available. 


assumed, earnings of guarantor company are given. 


Y—Recent earnings about 2.16 times. 
gradually lower prices. 
companies. NS—Not segregated. 


A—Callable as a whole only. 
G—Not callable until 1930 or later. 
(c) Listed on N. Y. Curb Market. 


Where bonds are 


T—Callable at 
X—Guaranteed by proprietary 
+ Without warrants. 
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An Express Company Turns Banker 


Famous Member of “Big Four” Leads in Sale of {AMERICAN EXP RESS-EARNINGS [4 


Travelers’ Checks—Now Also Prominent 


As a Tourists’ Service 


By PAUL D. VAN NORDEN 


PEN picture of the American Ex- 
press Company is one in which the 
writer must etch but lightly its 

recent position as a great agency for 
the collection, transportation and de- 
livery of merchandise, and the associa- 
tions which it conjures of “pony ex- 
press” days and the adventurous 
incidents linked with them in fact and 
fiction. For today, these form the 
frame and background, while in the 
foreground stands an _ organization 
whose activities are related to the old 
only because they were evolved from 
them through the exigencies of neces- 
sity. 


Express Business Segregated 


Before the war, the American Ex- 
press Company occupied a pre-eminent 
position among the “big four” of the 
express business— American, Adams, 
Wells-Fargo and Southern. Between 
these companies was divided the ma- 
jor part of the express business of 
the United States and, except for the 
prominent part which the sale of money 
orders played in contributing to their 
revenues, this business was regarded as 
their mainstay. But, in 1918, the 
Director General of Railroads, in order 
to render the railway express service 
conformable to the Government war 
policy of Federal operation of transpor- 
tation facilities, prompted the forma- 
tion of the American Railway Express 
to take over the express business of 
these and other smaller companies. 

This marked the close of the Ameri- 
can Express Company’s direct connec- 
tion with the express business. Its sub- 
sequent connection was merely that of 
a security holder, for the company re- 
ceived, in exchange for its express busi- 
ness properties, $12,271,000 of the $40,- 
000,000 capital stock of the new Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company which it 
has since retained as an investment. 

The American Express Company then 
found itself with a complete organiza- 
tion whose specialized training lent it- 
self with peculiar facility to the promo- 
tion of activities which, prior to the 
segregation of its express properties, 
comprised the less important part of its 
revenues producing operations. Wells- 
Fargo had distributed the American 
Railway Express stock which it re- 
ceived to its stockholders and had in- 
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stituted a policy of dis- 
integration. American 
Express Company’s man- 
agement, however, de- 
cided upon the opposite 
course of adapting its 
organization to the de- 
velopment of these sup- 
plementary activities and 
to the erection of a new 
structure of public serv- g 
ice which should render al; a 
it independent, if need | 
be, of income from its 
compulsory investment in the new 
American Railway Express. Its do- 
mestic money order business was re- 
tained and continued to yield modest 
but satisfactory profits, its foreign ex- 
change business which had been de- 
veloped in connection with foreign 
money order sales and redemption grew 
to greater proportions and its newer 
but potentially more promising field, 
that of the sale and redemption of 
travelers’ checks, was subjected to 
more intensive cultivation than ever 
before. 
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International Currency 


In this connection, it has been said 
that the American Express Company 
has developed the only universally 
recognized and accepted form of inter- 
national currency—a sort of Esperanto 
of exchange, known and _ understood 
wherever trade is carried on through 
the medium of money. The manner in 
which this instrument was devised 
forms an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of this peculiarly interesting or- 
ganization. 

It is said that in 1890 the president 
of the American Express Company, 
traveling in Europe, was particularly 
impressed by the inconvenience, annoy- 
ance and excessive cost of realizing for- 
eign currency upon the bankers’ letters 
of credit which he carried. Upon his 
return to the United States, he con- 
sulted with Mr. M. F. Berry, then an 
official of the company and described as 
a “financial Edison.” The result was 
the development of the travelers’ checks 
with which American travelers are now 
so familiar. A check was first drawn 
to show the exact equivalent, in for- 
eign currency, of a specified number of 
American dollars. Then the problem 
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of identification was worked out and it 
was decided that two signatures of the 
purchaser, one made at the time of pur- 
chase and the other at the time of pres- 
entation for exchange, would afford the 
desired protection. Next the co-opera- 
tion of the thousands of foreign banks 
with which the American Express Com- 
pany had exchanged dealings was en- 
listed and the scheme was finally put 
to a test. 


Growth of Check Business 


In 1891, 248 checks for $9,120 were 
sold. By 1900, sales had grown to 
$6,000,510; by 1905 they were $13,000,- 
000; by 1910, $27,000,000, and by 1913, 
the biggest travel year the country has 
ever known, yearly sales had grown to 
$32,500,000. In a single month this 
year, however — June — American Ex- 
press Company’s sales of travelers’ 
checks reached a total only a little less 
than that of the entire year 1913. 

But the development of the travelers’ 
check business opened up still another 
field. This development necessitated the 
maintenance of offices in the principal 
centers of travel and to these offices 
came American travelers with requests 
for a wide variety of service. The 
logical development was that of travel 
service, and today, the American Ex- 
press Company maintains a service of 
that character second in point of pa- 
tronage to only one other travel agency. 
In a sense, it has become a pioneer in 
this travel of tourist service. It insti- 
tuted the first around-the-world cruise 
and this year, in the S. S. Belgenland, 
it is carrying on its fifth world cruise. 
It was the first, after the war, to or- 
ganize a Mediterranean cruise and has 
organized a new great African cruise 
and an “odd places” cruise covering the 
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py-wys of the West Indies, Eastern 
South America, Eastern Africa, the 
Suez and the Mediterranean. 


Financial Position Liquid 


Financially, American Express Com- 
pany presents a picture of moderate 
strenzth but ample stability, that is, 
purely on the face of its published 
statements. If one should examine its 
balance sheet, one would discover a 
document of striking similarity to that 
of the average banking institution. The 
assets revealed by this statement, as of 
December 31, 1926, total $68,606,825, of 
which all but $6,370,973 set down as 
real estate and equipment comprise per- 
sonal property including cash, securi- 
ties and receivables. On the liabilities 
side one finds the typical items of out- 
standing paper, in the case of American 
Express, of course, in the form of 
travelers’ checks, money orders, drafts 
and similar instruments. 

The condition of this statement at the 
close of 1926 showed little variation 
from that of the previous year. The in- 
dicated book value of its 180,000 shares 
of capital stock had grown to $21,840,- 
832 from $21,463,861 at the close of the 
previous year and the per share book 
value was indicated at $121.34, or $1.10 
more than in December, 1925. 


Reduction in Book Value 


Tracing the record back a few years, 
there has been a trivial reduction in the 
indicated book value which has resulted, 
in part, from the somewhat premature 
increase in the dividend rate from $6 
to $8 annually in 1920, but the nature 
of the company’s statement does not 
facilitate an accurate appraisal of net 
worth. Rather, one might suspect the 
presence of assets, the actual values of 
which might be such as considerably to 


alter the entire aspect of this important 
question. For what might not be bet- 
ter revealed in the item of $29,344,960 
for “other securities and investments”? 
Or perhaps the real appraisal figure for 
the company’s office building in New 
York’s financial district also might sub- 
stantially increase the item of $6,370,- 
973 for real estate and equipment. 


“Hidden” Assets? 


In the matter of earnings, one must 
defer to the management’s policy of ret- 
icence as to the exact proportions de- 
rived from each of the various sources 
of the company’s revenues. One knows 
that the net figure of $2,028,477 re- 
ported for the year 1926, for example, 
includes close to $800,000 received in 
dividends upon its present holdings of 
$13,059,900 capital stock of the Ameri- 
can Railways Express Company, but as 
to the balance of a million two hundred 
odd thousands, there is supplied no clue 
as to the proportionate sources. What 
profit, for instance, is derived from its 
splendidly located office building in New 
York, what from its investment in gov- 
ernment securities ($5,350,000), and 
what from “other public securities”? 

If the horizon in the picture of 
American Express is dimmed by a 
threatening cloud, it is that of the 
American Railway Express Company in 
which it holds so substantial an invest- 
ment and from which it is not yet quite 
entirely independent in the matter of 
income. The express company, since its 
inaugurated dividends on its stock in 
1921, has ‘been sailing close to the divi- 
dend rate with earnings. In 1921, with 
a dividend rate of $8, American Rail- 
way Express earned $6.67 and with a 
subsequent dividend rate of $6, it 
earned $8.01 in 1922, $7.10 in 1923, 
$6.59 in 1924, $6.30 in 1925 and $6.69 


in 1926. Operating- revenues were 
$294,659,526 in 1921 and $294,512,403 
in 1926 with intermediary years’ earn- 
ings at about the average of these two 
figures. Thus, American Railway’s 
business and earnings have shown no 
expansion during a period of intensive 
industrial activity and the question 
might well be asked whether the com- 
pany can be expected to maintain its 
present position in the event of any ma- 
terial recession in industrial activities. 
After deductions for reserves, Ameri- 
can Express, in 1926, reported earnings 
equivalent to $11.26 per share on its 
capital stock. In the previous year, 
earnings computed on a similar basis 
were $10.68 per share, in 1924 they 
were $9.61; in 1923, $6.54 and in 1922, 
$5.56. The figures show a growing in- 
dependence from reliance upon the in- 
come derived from American Railway 
Express and in time perhaps this par- 
tial independence may become complete. 
In fact, so far as the current dividend 
rate is concerned, American Express, in 
1926, could just about have met the re- 
quirement from earnings derived from 
its own activities. Without the Railway 
Express dividend, however, it would be 
difficult indeed to justify the current 
market price of 160 for its stock. 


Prospects 


Further expansion in American Ex- 
press Company’s earnings would seem 
to depend upon the development of its 
travelers’ check and travel business up- 
on which it has concentrated much of 
its energies in recent years, but ob- 
viously such expansion hinges upon 
factors which influence the flow of for- 
eign travel. In any case, however, it 
seems that the current price of the 
company’s shares discount all the im- 
mediate possibilities in the situation. 
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American Express Company 


Comparative Statistics--Calendar Years 1920 to 1926 Inclusive 
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Net Income 
Before Dividends 
and Reserves 


Market Price 
—_-_——T_ 
High Low 


Equities 
per Share 
Capital Stock 


Earned 
per Share 


Dividends 
Paid 


Gross 
Revenues 


Equities for 
Capital Stock 





$25,062,914 $139.24 $11,784,468 $1,890,086 $10.50 $6.50 175 95 





23,647,442 181.37 8,548,298 1,077,404 5.99 8.00 187 113 





23,207,725 128.93 7,438,889 1,000,279 5.56 8.00 162 126 





21,003,555 116.69 7,062,297 1,177,906 6.54 7.00 87 





21,239,229 118.00 6,239,450 1,730,824 9.61 6.00 88 





21,463,861 119,24 6,715,223 1,921,532 6.00 125 





21,840,832 7,670,167 2,028,477 6.00 





6.00* 








“Current rate. f To August 16, 
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For the benefit of readers who may not have seen 
Part I of our Dividend Forecast, published last 
issue, we are taking this opportunity to reprint the 
introduction to the feature. 


}AKING inventory of one’s security hold- 

| ings is always timely, but is especially 

so at the turn of the year and, also, at the 

end of the mid-year. At such periods, an- 

nual and semi-annual earnings are made 

available and with this fresh knowledge 

position of corporations, the investors is 

more easily in a position to ascertain the progress 
made by his company. 

This is particularly important from the view- 
point of dividend possibilities for except in the 
case of very strong companies financially, a bad 
turn in earnings even in so short a period as a 
half year might be sufficient reason for creating 
doubt in the minds of investors as to the perma- 
nency of the dividend. On the other hand, note- 
worthy progress in earnings especially in a period 
such as the present when few companies are re- 
porting any great gains, would be sufficient reason 
for advancing the hope that dividends might be in- 
creased, where financial condition warranted. 

In accordance, therefore, with the usual practice 
of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET at this time to 
present to readers possibilities of leading corpora- 
tions with respect to dividends, as based on their 
first half year’s statements, we are publishing this 
mid-year Forecast. The feature appears in two 
sections of which this is the second. The first part 
was confined exclusively to railroad and public 
utility issues. 

Since future dividend action depends as much 
upon the attitude of a company’s management as 
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upon earnings and financial position, it would ob- 
viously be an unwarranted assumption to predict 
a definite dividend move. What we have at- 
tempted to do in this Forecast, as in all previous 
cases, has been to establish the fundamental posi- 
tion of the company from the viewpoint of inher- 
ent possibilities in each situation. The variable 
factor, mainly, in any discussion of dividend pros- 
pects, assuming sufficient knowledge on the part of 
the analyst, is the question of the time when action 
may be taken. It can more or less readily be estab- 
lished whether a company is in a position to main- 
tain or increase its dividend rate but it is entirely 
uncertain, within reasonable limits, as to when 
such action may be taken. Hence, readers should 
not infer that because in our opinion, as stated in 
this feature, a company is in a position to raise 
dividends it will actually do so in the near future. 
Our reference, to repeat, is solely to the intrinsic 
position of the company in regard to dividends 
though we believe that, as in the past, our fore- 
casts in time will be verified by developments. 

We have included a new feature in these divi- 
dend forecasts, namely, our interpretation cf the 
market possibilities of each stock enumerated. 
These are marked: (1) best market vossibilities, 
(2) moderate and (3) negligible. Our dividend 
ratings are marked: (A) excellent possibilities for 
higher dividends, (B) higher dividend not ex- 
pected, but present dividend can be maintained, 
and (C) dividend in uncertain position, (D) in- 
auguration of dividend probable, (E) inaugura- 
tion of dividend not likely. 

Earnings and estimates of the full year’s earn- 
ings are given according to official 1926 reports 
and half year reports for 1927. In some cases, 
where earnings for the first half year have not 
ome made available we have left the column 

ank. 
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N the early months 

of the year steel con- 

sumption was at a 
surprisingly high rate. 
Production likewise had 
been sustained at the 
record levels of 1926, 
and not without war- 
rant, in view of the fact 
that nearly all consuming industries were actively 
engaged in specifying for requirements. How- 
ever, the balance was not maintained beyond the 
first quarter, and continued high output induced 
severe competition and unsteadiness in price 
structure. Production has declined considerably 
since then, and is now about 30% below the March 
peak, although steel ingot production in the first 
7 months of this year was slightly higher than the 
like period last year. In the past three years the 
low level of production has been reached in mid- 
summer, and the decline this year resembles that 
of 1925 in severity. Improvement, however, is 
now noticed in the amount of- business being 
booked and in the rate of production; this better- 
ment has been a gradual and hence a salutary de- 


Steel and Iron 


Prospects for Important Steel 
Companies Continue Favorable 


velopment. Orders are 
relatively small, but in 
the aggregate constitute 
an increasingly large 
volumé. Moreover, the 
tendency recently noted 
to anticipate fourth 
quarter requirements in 
both steel and pig iron 
at present attractive prices denotes a more confi- 
dent consumer attitude and presages active mill 
conditions during the balance of the year. 

The rails have much of their purchasing re- 
quirements still to meet; machine and tool builders 
should continue heavy buyers. Not much support 
can be expected in steel markets from the oil in- 
dustry, but purchasing by the automobile industry 
is expected to maintain fair volume, and from sus- 
tained activity in construction work continued 
large volume of structural orders can be looked for. 

In short, although activity is somewhat under 
the levels of 1926 and profit margins have also 
narrowed to an appreciable extent, the tonnage in 
prospect would indicate an earning level substan- 
tially in accord with last year. 

















Position of Leading Steel Companies 



















































































Earned $ per Share Price Range 
1927 Dividend Divi- 
. lst 6mos. 4 —————_, Recent Rate Yield dend Market 
1926 1927 High Low Price ($) (%) Rating Rating COMMENT 

Earning power sufficiently restored to 
b- Bethlehem Steel 4.04 56 44 61 oe ee D 2 permit dividend later in year. 

Stock has had big rise in reflection 
ct Byers (A. M.) . 4.95 94 42 79 + . D 2 good earnings and dividend prospects. 
it. Dividend barely earned, but earnings 
2 Central Alloy 02 1,19 31 24 30 . B 2 improving. Some merger possibilities. 
2 Position much Improved and chance for 
s1- Colorado Fuel & Iron 4 6.94 96 43 79 dividend good, but high price renders 
r- stock movement uncertain. 

Extensive property imprevements result- 
le Crucible Steel ; 3.82 96 q7 93 ing in larger and more stable earnings. 
S- ae $7 dividend likely. 

f Earnings relatively below those of steel 
) Gulf States Steel i 2.41 64 46 51 industry and short of dividend needs, 
n - but improvement possible. 

Could easily support higher dividend 
)- Inland Steel i 3.37 55 41 54 rate, although conservative policy may 
- postpone such action. vA 

Irregular and unimpressive earning power. 
y Ludlum Steel 2. 0.99 33 25 - Prospects based on manipulative move- 
n : ments more than Intrinsic merit. . 
d ‘ Earnings position improving, but finan- 

Otis Steel i 1.38 12 10 cial status hardly such as to permit 
n early dividend. 
e ; Recently passed Into receivership. Pros- 
nil % pect for future value of present stock 
* negligible. 
e Earnings behind last year, but company 
3.85 68 In good shape and responds readily to 
S conditions in industry. 
"4 N.F. 125 Policy appears to be against higher div- 
2 ident despite wide margin of earnings. 

Keen competition In field has reduced 
: def. 23 earnings below last year. Early divi- 
dend resumption unlikely. 

, def. 16 Record for some time past Indicates no 
ability to operate at profit. 

Higher return will probably be deferred 
4 N.F. 217 until some form of recapitalization Is 


| an worked out. 
Will maintain $7 rate on inereased 
5.60 133 ° shares. At this Juncture stock will 
probably follow general market trend. 
Earnings suggest repetition of last year’s 
extra dividend. More likely than In- 
creased regular payment. 
Continued operating deficits leave little 
hope for resumption of common dividends. 
Formerly Replogle Steel. Plant and 
capital changes may work improvement, 
but chance for dividend rather remote. 
Policy of reinvesting large sums In prop- 
erty only bar to more liberal dividend 
rate. 








iv J 2.94 55 





def. 42 





0.87 22 





Youngstown Sheet & T . 3.87 86 
a ——— 
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ROMstatistics available 

for the first six months, 

it appears that 1927 
will surpass 1926 as a year 
of record activity, but not 
of prosperity. Production 
and consumption have both 
continued at a high rate, 
although the element of 
overproduction proved to 
be a disconcerting factor in the situation as far as 
prices were concerned. Consumers. entered 
the metal market early in 1927 on a satisfactory 
scale, but the inability of producers to curtail out- 
put suggested to many buyers the possibility of 
cheaper prices. Hand-to-mouth buying and 
lethargic markets ensued, forcing prices down to 
the lowest levels since 1924. During last month, 
however, an improvement was noticed: consumers, 
although well covered in their requirements, were 
attracted by low prices and the fact that produc- 
tion was being to some extent curtailed. This 
coupled with increasing unfilled orders and fur- 


Curtailment 
Increased 


Position of Leading Mining Stocks 


Mining 
of Production 


Foreign 
Indicative of Gradual Improvement 


ther buying by Eu~opean 
interests resulted in ad. 
vancing prices, and copper 
rose above the 13 cen: level, 

In view of the fact that 
prices have for the most 
part been at such low ley. 
els, earnings of most cop. 
per companies wiil un. 
; doubtedly be smaller this 
year than in 1926. With the exception of low cost 
producers, most copper companies find it difficult 
to make a favorable showing when copper is under 
13 cents. But producers are about convinced that it 
is necessary to restrict production in order to cir. 
cumvent a depression period such as was encoun- 
tered a little while back. Exports are still contin- 
uing at a good pace, with possibilities for greater 
activity. While the situation does not suggest a 
runaway market, the present improvement appears 
likely to go further rather than diminish unless 
producers again allow production to become un- 
governable. 


and 
Buying 





$ Earned per Share Price Range 
1927 
1st 6 mos. 
1927 


High Low 


Divi- 
Yield dend Market 
(%) Rating Rating 


Dividend 
Recent Rate 


Price ($) COMMENT 





1.70 46 38 


Restoration of $4 rate not an imme- 
diate prospect, but should eventually 


45 3 6.7 B "2 x 
become possible. 





172 133 


High level of earnings out of all pro- 


165 4.8 A portion to dividend paid. 





49 


Current rate not absolutely, but fairly 
well assured pending revival of copper 
market already indicated. 


46 6.5 





Butte & Superior : r 11 


Dividend partly liquidating in character 


22.2 and not on too firm basis. 





Calumet & Arizona 


Dividend already large enough to justify 
8.7 market advance if copper rises. 





Calumet & Hecla 


Ability of company to reduce costs places 


12.5 stock In good position fundamentally. 





Cerro de Pasco 


Weakness in silver may prevent higher 


63 6.4 dividend for time being. 





Chile Copper 


Low cost production renders moderate 


36 . 6.9 margin over dividends reasonably assured. 





Dome Mines 


Even reduced dividend not too safe in 


S 12.5 view of diminishing ore reserves. 





Revival in earnings, but ore reserves 
150 ob limited. Further payments probably ir- 
regular if at all. 





Dividends recently established. Higher 
40 . rate improbable pending better copper 
prices. 





Greene-Cananea : oF. 29 


Spectacular rise In stock following new 
“62 * . ore strikes renders present position un- 
certain. 





Homestake Mining i .F. 60 


Dividend unearned, but occasional extras 
we ‘ in process of liquidation may be possible. 





Howe Sound r 35 


Increasing output would permit larger 
ba . dividend in case of firmer metal prices. 





Inspiration Consolidated Pe oT. 13 


Chance for dividend restoration when 
" he ati conditions justify capacity production. 





Kennecctt Copper 7 .F. 69 60 


Soundly situated, with good outlook for 
higher return eventually rather than in 
near future. 


67 7.5 





Magma Copper y R 38 30 


Low costs should enable retention of 


36 8 8.3 dividend even during poor copper market. 





Miami Copper J ;. 16 13 


Present grade of ores requires volume 


151.50 10.0 production to meet dividend needs. 





Mother Lode N.F. 4% 2% 


Considerable uncertainty as to duration 


3 0.50 16.6 of adequate operations. 





Nevada Consolidated $0.66 15 13 


Solidified position through mergers ren- 


141.50 10.7 ders dividend fairly dependable. 





St. Joseph Load N.F. 44 36 


Strongly entrenched. Early outiook 


41 $3 1.8 2 — guided largely by course of lead market. 





U. 8S. Smelting & Ref **2.16 44 34 


Good earnings under relatively adverse 


43 3,50 8.1 2 conditions render outlook encouraging. 





+ Before depletion and depreciation. 
dividend. Including extras of $.50 quarterly. 


* After depletion and depreciation. 


§ Before depletion. ** Five months ended May 31. it Special 
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EST the preponderance of 
third rate or “luke warm” 
market ratings in the 

accompanying table be inad- 
yertently interpreted by sub- 
sribers to represent a change 
in our long range position on ‘ 
petroleum securities, a certain amount of explana- 
tion is in order at this place. Now that the first 
half of the year is passed, one is able to see a little 
more clearly where the industry is likely to stand 
through the balance of 1927. Faced with virtually 
“distress prices” for crude oil earlier in the year, 
there were three steps which the industry could 
take: to cut down output, to hold production to 
1926’s top level, or to permit production to mount 


Petroleum 


Has Pendulum Swung Too Far? 


without restriction to an un- 
precedented level. And so far, 
the industry has chosen the 
last. . 

The fundamental impor- 
tance, strength and utility of 
the industry, of course, re- 
mains unaltered by this procedure. But, while re- 
cent developments are such as to open up an oppor- 
tunity to acquire oil shares at deflated price levels, 
at the same time, the pendulum appears to have 
already swung so far that immediate recovery, 
both within the industry and in the price of oil 
stocks generally is unthinkable. 

Consequently, the ratings of market possibilities 

(Please turn to page 799) 
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Position of Leading Petroleum Stocks 





$ Earned per Share Price Range 
fom 1927 
1st 6 mos. 
1927 


an 
High Low 


Dividend Divi- 


Recent Rate 


Price 


($) 


Yield dend Market 


COMMENT 


(%) Rating Rating 





N.F. 131 107 


Atlantic Refining ........ eeuws 


129 


4 


3.1 


Heavy purchaser of crude, rather than 
producer; now paying out only 1% of 
earnings. 


A 2 





Barnsdall Corp. ‘‘A’’ 1,43 35 23 


25 


2.50 


10.0 


Net in good position to withstand pro- 
longed depression; may not earn div. 
In 1927. 





California Petroleum .......... ‘ 0.45 33 22 


23 


4.3 


Principally producer, but with better 
marketing position than Mid-Continent 
companies. 





General Asphalt N.F. 96 68 


69 


Diversified activities; good So. American 
prospects and merger possibilities stand 
in company’s favor. 





Houston Oil 4.28 174 60 


127 


Natural gas service in Texas contribut- 
ing largely to recent earnings; stock 
over-exploited. 





Maracaibo Oil N.F. 22 13 


15 


Weill sponsored So. American development 
company; immediate outlook dimmed by 
low crade prices. 





Marland Oil 5 58 


86 


Lost S. 0., N. J. contracts, but never- 
theless in good position to benefit from 
any improvement In Industry. 





Mexican Seaboard 


Almost exclusively a producer with no 
Immediate prospect of showing improve- 
ment. 





Mid-Continent Petroleum 


Well rounded independent unit whose 
recovery from present depression will be 
slower than others. 





Pan-American Pete, ‘‘B’’ 


Seems unlikely that present div. can be 
maintained unless sudden reversal of 
Mexican. policy Is witnessed. 





Phillips Petroleum . . 38 


Earnings sustained in Ist quarter by 
natural gasoline production; not bur- 
dened by heavy storage. 





Producers & Refiners : .F. 17 


Subsidiary of Prairie Ol! & Gas; not 
particularly well situated. 





Pure Oil . 26 


Well managed independent producer and 
refiner, controlling high grade crude 
supply. 





Shell Union Oil id % 25 


Well established producer and refiner 
operating American properties of Royal 
Dutch Shell. 





PEPER? ‘COMEGL,. 655.0 6escesc'sssaee A oF. 22 16 


Heavy capitalization places an extra 
burden on company during present de- 
pression in industry. 





Simms Petroleum : . 14 


Small concern, which appears to have 
been hard hit by depression In Indastry. 





Skelly Oil : ; 24 





Standard Oil Calif, ............. 4.37 .F, 60 50 


Financial condition strengthened by 
financing early in year, but slump in 
earning power threatens div. 





One of the most favorably situated com- 
panies In the Standard Oi! group at 
present. 





Standard Oil N. J, z Fv. 41 35 


Leading factor In petroleum industry; 
will probably emerge from present de- 
pression In even strenger condition. 





_— 


meemdard Off W. Ey ocos che ccnins 1,94 F. 34 30 


$i 


Acquisition of Gen. Petroleum proving 
an effective factor in company’s activi- 
ties in the Orient. 





35 30 


32 


3,1 


Inventory write-offs thls year may affect 
otherwise steady earning power. 





58 45 


49 


6.1 


Leading independent; well rounded ac- 
tivities; favorable long pull prospects. 








Texas-Pacific C, & O, ........0+- 1.86 19 12 


14 


4.2 


New production expanded earnings sub- 
stantially In first half of year. 





Union Oil of Calif. ............. 8.12 1.47 56 40 


44 


4.6 





One of strongest companies on West 
Coast, which should continue to enjoy 
Steady growth under normal conditions. 





Before depletion and depreciation. + Years ended March 81. 








for AUGUST 27, 1927 


N.F.—No figures available, 


(SS SE TER REST TES ASC CRIA SS SENATE TIE TS RS 


* Not including extras. 


























HE current year started 
auspiciously in affording 
refiners a more favorable 
spread between raw and refined 
values than has obtained for 
some time. Furthermore limi- 
tations imposed on the size of 
Cuban output together with a 
full month’s postponement in the 
opening of the grinding season lent assurance of 
sufficient supply with lessened prospect of the un- 
fortunate excesses of the past two years. Raw 
prices were in the main favorable to producers 
with stock still in hand and refined sugar averaged 
higher in January than in any month since Decem- 
ber, 1924. Export demand during the first quarter, 
however, fell somewhat below expectations, stocks 
grew larger and raw sugar began a slowly de- 
clining trend which has persisted to date. 
Normally recovery in values usually takes place 
with the cessation of grinding operations early in 
July, but under the shadow of a European beet 
crop, which from last estimates will exceed 1926 
production by nearly 40%, and which, by the way, 
has been vigorously hedged in the American mar- 
ket, the expected improvement in price levels has 
failed to materialize. This, of course, has reacted to 
the disadvantage of the Cuban raw interest; and, 
to a lesser extent to Porto Rican. The latter with 
a production substantially larger than a year ago 
are far more favorably situated in view of their 
freedom from tariff restrictions. 
Refiners continued to enjoy a distinctly favor- 


Sugar 


Prospects Generally Favor- 
able for Leading Companies 


able margin during the first half 
of the year, since refined prices 
maintained a consistently 
stronger level than raw values, 
despite an unseasonable cold 
spring and a drop of 1.5% in 
U. S. consumption compared to 
the corresponding period of last 
year. Indeed it was not until 
late July that the reluctance of distributors to sup. 
port so wide a spread, amounting to 1.56 cents, 
coupled with growing competitive pressure that 
refined values were materially reduced. Hence 
operations of leading refiners for the first six 
months should reflect considerable improvement 
over the preceding year. This, however, does not 
apply to beet sugar manufacturers who can hardly 
be expected to make a highly favorable showing 
unless refined prices reach higher levels than have 
obtained due to higher raw material costs. 


Statistically the present low levels of sugar 
prices does not seem warranted nor are they likely 
to persist. Stocks in refiners’ and distributors’ are 
low in the midst of the season of high consumption. 
Moreover even though buying from abroad is sub- 
stantially less than last year from this point on, it 
does not appear that the balance of Cuban supplies 
will be more than adequate for our own needs; and 
a rising market toward the year end is well within 
the range of probability. 

Taking these factors into consideration, pros- 
pects are indicative of a continuance of a moder- 
ately favorable position for leading companies. 

















Position of Leading Sugar Stocks 





$ Earned per Share Price Range 
1927 


1st 6mos, ———\——__, 
1927 High Low 


Recent Rate 
Price (8) 


Dividend Divi- 
Yield dend Market 


(%) Rating Rating COMMENT 





Amer, Beet Sugar 


Earnings and financial position too badly 
impaired to warrant anything in way of 
dividends. 








Amer, Sugar Refinery 


Earnings once more fairly well stabilized 
and eventually should warrant higher 
rate, but probably not this year. 





Cuba Cane (Pfd.) 


Likely to earn preferred dividend, but 
early bond matarities will prevent divi- 
dend action. 





Cuban-American 


Better average sugar price than In re- 
cent years may permit moderate dividend 
inerease. 








Dividend to be declared on split-up stock 
will probably represent net increase. 
Better sugar market would permit even 
more. 








Operations on limited scale but responds 
quickly to improving conditions. Divi- 
dends not as remote as might appear. 








In position te resume dividends on short 
notice, although action may be deferred 
owing to recent weakness in sugar. 








Bouth Porte Bico be 10.54 


Increased dividend a possibility for next 
year. Higher return just established 
threugh declaration split-up and stock 
dividend. 





a Year ended March 31, 
steck of $100 par value, which was split 4 for 1, 


b Year ended September 30, 


co Year ended February 28, 
N.F. No figures available. 


e Earned on old 
tT On old stock. 


d Year ended October 31, 1926, 
f New stock after split-up of 3 for 1. 











FTER an active selling 

season through April 

and May, automobile 
sales slumped badly during 
June and the first half of 
July. Stimulated by new 
models and improvements in 
design, recently there has 
been a fair recovery; but 
many potential buyers, 
especially in the low-priced ; 
and medium-low-priced fields, are postponing 
purchases that they may see the new Ford models 
before making their selections. The result is a 
nervous unsettlement in the field in which the 
volume of business is largest. In the medium- 
priced strata extreme competition is forcing 
an increasing price unsettlement which endan- 
gers the already reduced margin of profit. The 
makers of quality cars are not doing as well as 
last year, some of them operating at a loss. The 
tendency of the automobile business to concentrate 
in a few hands, now apparent for more than a 
decade, never was more transcending. 

Until the new Ford is on the market and its re- 
ception by the public can be approximated, it will 
be impossible to forecast whether more cars will 
be sold in 1927 than in 1926. So far distribution is 
over 11% below a year ago. In the trade there 


Sales 


Below 


Automobiles 


Mixed Conditions 
Last 


Larger Companies Most Favored 


seems to be a conviction 
that the second half year 
be relatively better 
than either the second half 
of 1926 or the first half of 
1927. 

A factor of prime impor- 
tance in the motor ‘trade is 
the used car problem. Un- 
questionably better money 
values, so far as usability 
and service go, are obtainable in used cars than in 
new ones. While the old prejudice against buying 
someone’s else used car is unabated, there is a 
tendency on the part of owners to keep cars in 
service longer—to get more wear out of their auto- 
mobiles before trading them in. In the long run 
this is a good thing for the industry; although the 
temporary effect is to slow up sales. 

Attention should be directed to the irregular 
geographical distribution of 1927 automobile sales. 
The South and the Northwest have bought spar- 
ingly because of local economic conditions which 
lately have shown rather convincing signs of bet- 
terment. It is only natural to assume that there is 
a deferred demand for new cars in these sections 
which does not exist in the Pacific Coast and East- 
ern territories where orders this year have been 
of quite satisfactory volume. 


Prevail— 


Year— 











Position of Leading Motors Stocks 





uy Price Range 

$ Earned per Share 1927 
1st 6 mos. 

1926 1927 High 


Re- Div. 
cent Rate Yield Div. Mkt. 
Low. Price ($) 


(%) Rating Rating COMMENT 





Chandler-Cleveland ° ee 14 5 


Earnings have fallen off sharply. Con- 
ditions do not indicate hope for early 
recovery. 


6 se nr E 8 





Chrysler x * 55 38 


57 . A 2 


So far has successfully withstood keen 
competition. Present earnings would 
support higher rate. 





Passing through period of lower earn- 


Dodge Bros, 5 a7 16 19 Ings Induced by radical model changes. 


Stock dividend or splitup impending. 
Policy of extra cash payments likely to 
be continued. 


Production continues at high rate and 
dividend should be earned about 4 times. 


Earnings below 1926 but moderately 
satisfactory. Dividend should be com- 
fortably covered. 


Has had Increasing difficulty in hold- 
ing Its own. Prospects of dividend re- 
sumption dubious. 


Stricter credit terms produced lower 
earnings but healthier business. Divi- 
dend seems safe. 


1927 may show slight profit but not to 
extent to justify dividend resumption. 


Maintaining earnings in good shape and 
production inereasing. Further extras 
possible. 


Some recession in earnings but volume 
Of business good. Can easily support 
current rate. 


Outlook uncertain depending on success 


of new management in rebuilding volume 
of business, 


Earnings impaired by reduced profit 
margins. Even preferred dividend in 
jeopardy. 

Earnings, if maintained at recent pace, 


will comfortably take care of current 
dividends. 





General Motors 5 227 146 226 





Hudson Motors F . 89 48 84 











Hupp Motor Car F ° 23 18 19 





Jordan Motor . . 22 13 18 





Mack Trucks le 4 118 98 








Moon Motor Car A .F, 12 7 





Nash Motors 70 79 





Packard Motor Car . d1,97 37 38 





Paige-Detroit Motor Car 5 NF, 14 11 





Pierce-Arrow Motor A nil 23 13 





Studebaker Co. 4 4.37 57 49 53 





Position temporarily impaired by read- 
justments in truck and bus Industry. 
Status of $4 rate uncertain. 


Satisfactory shewing In first half but 


iil 
Willys-Overland 1,88 24 16 17 ow om E 2 tag teo irregular to warrant 


” a—Wear ended Nov. 30. b—6 months ended May 31. o—Year ended Aug, 31. d—6 months ended Fab, 1927. e—Not including extras, 
N.F.—No figures available, 


for AUGUST 27, 1927 


White Motors . N.F. 58 36 89 . Cc 2 























INETEEN 

twenty-six was 

a year of uni- 
formly unfavorable 
developments in the 
crude rubber market 
and in the _ rubber 
and tire industry, but since the beginning of 
the current year, the two have moved in some- 
what divergent directions. While the rubber 
market presents a somewhat doubtful aspect, the 
rubber goods and tire industry looks much more 
promising than at any time since 1925. 

That the Stevenson export restriction program 
has failed to accomplish the desired result of sup- 
porting the price level in crude rubber is the con- 
tention of many competent observers. Obviously, 


Rubber and Tire 


Also Accessory Companies 


the stimulus _§§fur- 
nished non - British 
production, smuggling 
of British colonia] 
production to Dutch 
possessions and the 
more liberal use of re- 
claimed rubber have contributed, each in a meas- 
ure, to counteract the expected effects of the 
Stevenson program. 

After declining from a 79.6 cent monthly price 
average in January, 1926, to a 38.2 cent average in 
February, 1927, crude prices rallied weakly to 41 
cents in March and then receded to the present low 
of 35 cents. With approximately 94,000 tons of 
crude rubber on hand and about 40,000 tons in 

(Please turn to page 811) 

















Position of Leading Tire and Motor Accessory Stocks 





$ Earned per Share Price Range 
1927 





1st 6 mos, 


1926 1927 High Low 


Recent Rate 
Price ($) 


Divi- 
Yield dend Market 
(%) Rating Rating 


Dividend 
COMMENT 





Ajax Rubber % .F. 13 8 


Irregularity in industry has held back 


9 ot Pr E 3 company’s earnings. 





American Bosch Mag cel 22 18 


Principal hope of Improvement Iles In 


20 8 new Ford contract. 





37 26 


Thin margin over dividend needs renders 
current rate none too secure. 





+96 +88 


Large current business suggests dividen¢ 
Increase, but stock has already advanced 
substantially. 


E 
28 5 c 8 
A 


+92 





Continental Motors ° e 13 10 


Revenues derived from new contracts 
11 J ° should take care of dividend needs de- 
spite poor earnings earlier in year. 





Eaton Axle & Spring J k 29 24 


Continued geod earnings create chance 
27 ° A for higher return either regular or extra. 





Electric Auto-Lite ° . 92 64 


Earnings running double last year’s, but 
89 . A higher dividend may be deferred several 
months. 





Fisk Rubber . 20 15 


Making some progress, but considerable 
17 a i. distance to go before dividend is war- 
ranted. 





Gabriel Snubbers ° . 59 29 


Turn for better in earnings may permit 
54 f . A further extras from time to time. 





B, F. Goodrich : : 66 43 


Irreguiarity a bar to dividend increase 
66 . B for present despite substantial current 
earnings. 








a Serr ere 3.78 5 58 29 


Earnings satisfactory, but dividend must 
54 = cs await suitable provision for preferred 
dividend arrears. 





Kelly-Springfield A F. 28 10 


Operations more profitable, but tmpaired 
22 ae ae finances and prior issues render dividend 
very remote. 








Lee Rubber & Tire A ‘ 12 


1926 deficit now converted into mod- 
10 ae .* erate profit, but not such as yet to jus- 
tify dividend hopes. 





Martin-Parry 3 24 


Earnings undependable, but current show- 
19 7 ing appears good enough to take care of 
dividend. 





Miller Rubber X J 36 


Fundamentally sound. Should eventually 
29 . be able to pay more, though not likely 
in near future. 








Moto-Meter ‘‘A’’ : re 38 


Present earnings provide margin over 
81 . . dividend rather too close for comfort. 





Motor Wheel + 6 o 28 


Moderately satisfaetery profits, but con- 
25 5 ditions hardly warrant additional divs. 





ee Se GER. cascascvccvices g def. 5 5% 


Continued deficits leave little room for 
255 ss + encouragement on dividend outlook. 





Reynolds S»ring . ° pain 10 4 


Consistently poor showing renders divi- 
8 5 os dend prospect rather hopeless. 








Spicer Mfg. setae ‘ k 29 21 


Fair earnings, but asset pesition must 
24 si Si meet certain standard before div. action. 








Stewart-Warner 68 54 


Large, pe | diversified business should 
66 produce sufficient profits for present rate 
and eventually more. 





Stromberg Carburetor 54 26 


Sudden fading of earnings from former 
83 R basis leaves current states highly sn- 
certain. 








Timken Roller Bearing J 4.50 119 78 


One of soundest In group, with higher 
dividend possibilities, but prospects dls- 


12) F A 
counted too tiberally. 








United States Ru»ber ; 0.77 67 37 


Should do better, but enprofitable 1st 
half year and heavy prier obligations 


os ie E 2 
cid stand in way of dividends. 








f—Six months ended Feb. 28. 


e—Year ended Aug. 31. 
t New stock. 


available. * Not including extras, 


a—Thirteen months ended Feb, 28, 1927. b—Year ended Oct. $1, 1926. c—Six months ended April 30, 
g—Year ended Sept. 30, 


d—Eight months ended June 380. 


h—Nine months ended June 30. N.F.—No figures 
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HE gradual im- 
provement in farm 
prosperity since 

the beginning of the 
year is being reflected 
in satisfactory imple- 
ment sales. The vol- 
ume of business in 
certain sections has 
been curtailed by local 
conditions, but 
throughout the country there is a marked trend 
toward a wider use of all farm labor-saving de- 
vices. This is especially true in the South and in 
the Northwest, partly because of a long-continued 
scarcity of low-cost labor. Companies specializing 
in new types of machinery, such as tractors and 
thresher-harvester combines, are reported to be 
doing especially well. Taking the industry as a 
whole, sales probably will be fully as large in 1927 
as in 1926 in spite of a poor start. The margin of 
profit is expected to be about the same. Collec- 
tions are spotty, but in late weeks improvement is 
noted. If no bad breaks are experienced in grain 
and cotton prices, accounts receivable at the end 


= 








The Equipment 
Companies 


Farm—Electrical—Railroad 


Position of Leading Agricultural Implement Stocks 


of the year should 
represent more sound 
values than at the end 
of 1926. Conditions 
prevailing for the past 
decade have resulted in 
weeding out many un- 
progressive and _in- 
efficient farmers and 
have brought about a 
realization among the 
successful that one of the sources of rural Amer: 
ica’s salvation and contentment is better machine 
equipment. 


Conditions in the electrical equipment trade are 
mixed. The demand for heavy equipment and ac- 
cessories such as are used by the big utility com- 
panies never was better; competition, though in- 
creasing, is sane. On the other hand, makers of 
many items of household equipment are having a 
hard time of it; sales in the aggregate are larger 
than ever, but the margin of profit is being cut to 
the bone and sometimes wiped out entirely because 











$ Earned per Share. Price Range 
1927 


1st 6 mos. 9——‘*—-—— 
1927 High Low 


Recent Rate 
Price ($) (%) Rating Rating 


Dividend Divi- 


Yield dend Market COMMENT 





Advance Rumely pfd. fh re 41 30 


34 oe o implement _ trade. 


Has not shared in prosperity of farm 
Dividend outlook 
dubious. 





Case Threshing Machine < J. 269 182 


255 . dividend, but movement of stock highly 


Record earnings suggest more liberal 


erratic. 





International Harvester . F. 199 135 


190 +6 


No upward dividend revision in early 
prospect despite large and stable earn- 
Ings. 








Position of Leading Railroad Equipment Stocks 





Amer. Brake Shoe & Foundry.... 3.76 N.F. 46 36 


44 1.60 * B 2 


Could pay more, but present dividend 
policy on split-up shares not in line 
for early revision. 





Amer, Car & Foundry . .F. 109 95 


102 6 . B 1 


In position to respond quickly to any 
revival in railroad buying. 





Amer, Locomotive ( .F. 103 


Large surplus to take care of dividend 
pending realization ef large potential 
earnings. 





Amer, Steel Foundries f B 42 


Maintaining custemary adequate earn- 
ings and financial status. No dividend 
change in prospect. 





Baldwin Locomotive 


Dividend secure, but stock far over- 
exploited on basis of factors other than 
earnings. 





General Amer, Tank Car 


Current improvement and possible mer- 
ger may permit modcrate dividend in- 
crease. 





Lima Locomotive Works 


Dividend appears a fixture at least pend- 
Ing much heavier demand by railroads. 





New York Air Brake 


Sufficient business in prospect to take 
care of dividend needs fairly com- 
fortably. 





Pressed Steel Car 


Earnings unimpressive. Present market 
predicated k merger plan ef 
new controlling interests. 








Westinghouse Air Brake 


Pending increase in share capital will 
no doubt entail higher net return. 








Position of seni Electrical Equipment Stocks 





Allis-Chalmers 48 111 88 


105 6 5.7 A 2 


Stable earnings and redemption of | pre- 
ferred should lead to higher rate on 
common. 





General Electric ; . 131 81 


124 §4 3.2 B 


2 Chance for increased return always ex- 
ists, but no change indicated for present. 





Westinghouse E, & M " 96, ; 89 68 


84 4 4.7 B 8 


Higher return more ‘ikely to develop 
through offering of rights than by direct 
dividend change. 





*Year ended March $1, 1927. + First Quarter ended June 30. 





for AUGUST 27, 1927 


§ Not including extras, 


RR aL a en aT 


t Also 4% in stock. 














of the manner in which the bigger, 
lower cost manufacturers are taking 
business away from the marginal pro- 
ducer. In electric refrigerators, for ex- 
ample, General Motors’ Frigidaire di- 
vision is going ahead by leaps and 
bounds while most other companies are 
finding it impossible to operate at a 
profit. The same situation, although 
much less acute, seems to exist in 
washing machines and storage bat- 
teries. In.the radio line there is little 
observable improvement over the un- 
satisfactory trends of the past two 
years. As in many other American in- 
dustries, there is a constant flow of 
business away from the smaller compa- 
nies to the larger ones; hence a sharp 
line must be drawn between the pros- 
perity of companies like General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse Electric and the 
poor showing of smaller units and so- 
called specialty companies. 


Builders of locomotives and freight 
cars are having their third consecutive 
unsatisfactory year. The improvement 
in demand promised at the beginning 
of the year was of short duration; con- 
sequently there has been a quite con- 
sistent shrinkage in unfilled orders, 
plant operations and profits. Statistic- 
ally, at least, the railroads are in no 
great need of new equipment. Bad 
order cars are fewer than a year ago 
and the surplus of usable freight cars 
is larger. Meanwhile there is a slight 
downward trend in railroad traffic. The 
carriers are keeping their tractive 
power and rolling stock in good repair, 
hence the equipment accessory compa- 
nies, specializing in repair sundries, 
are doing much better than markets of 
new cars and new locomotives. In 
safety devices there is a brisk business 
with no end of the long continued ag- 
gressive demand in sight. The great 
need of the railroad equipment makers 
seems to be new types and models 
which will effect such great savings in 
transportation costs as to make their 
installation by the carriers imperative. 
Unless there is a marked change dur- 
ing the remaining four months of the 
year, the earnings of equipment compa- 
nies in 1927 probably will be lower, in 
most instances, than in 1926. 





Next Issue 


—What To Do With 
Your Profits 


Part I 

















Preferred Stock Guide 


These stocks are selected as offering best opportunities in their re. 
spective classes taking into consideration assets, earnings and finan- 
cial condition of the companies represented. 


For Income 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS 


; Div. Times § 5-Yr. Price Range 
Div. Rate Earned— Redeem- —————_ Recent Yiela 
RAILROADS $ per Share 5-Yr. Av’r’ge able High Low Price % 
Baltimore & Ohio 7.8 73 52 79 
Chicago & North Western N 6.2 126 97 
Colorado & Southern Ist 8.9 66 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.... F3.7 F106 F83 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Columbia Gas & Electric 
North American 
Philadelphia Company .... 
Public Service New Jersey 


INDUSTRIALS 


American Smelting & Ref 
American Steel Foundries 
Associated Dry Goods Ist 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Brown Shoe 

Endicott Johnson 

General Motors 

Inland Steel Co 


ware 
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ein 
SS 80 wh wh COP AT CO 
2ROSCR OBR 
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For Income and Profit 
SOUND INVESTMENTS 


RAILROADS 


Colorado & Southern 2nd 
Kansas City Southern 
Pere Marquette Prior 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit ... 
Continental Gas & Elec 
Engineers Public Service 
Federal Light & Traction 
Kansas City Pr. & Lt 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Conv. 
West Penn Electric 

Standard Gas & Elec 


INDUSTRIALS 


American Cyanamid 
American Metal Co., Ltd 
American Sugar Refining 
Associated Dry Goods 2nd 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 
Bush Terminal Buildings 
Central Alloy Steel 
Cuban American Sugar 
Deere & Co, 

Devoe & Raynolds ist 
Genl, American Tank Car 
Gimbel Brothers 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co 
International Silver 

Reid Ice Cream 

U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe 

U. 8. Industrial Alcohol 


a. CHhOROts 


> 1 OO ht et I OF Co 


~: aa Ree 


Le | 


PO Bromo Sem: 5° 60 os oO 6 


COD DMCC MIO: MmODOD 
PPAHAXMHRMAMARHAAHARHH H 
SS & & & & Go ip Go & IB &  & bo oo 3 


SEMI-SPECULATIVE 


RAILROADS 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern (C) 1.6 No 
Wabash ‘‘A” (N) cose 110 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Electric Power & Light 


INDUSTRIALS 


Bush Terminal Debentures 
Consolidated Cigar 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 
International Paper 
Mid-Continent Petrd@eum . 
Orpheum Circuit Conv 
Radio Corp. of America 
United States Rubber 


Universal Pictures Ist 


+ Cumulative up to 5%. F—Four years, H—tThree years, T—Twe years. B—Ono year 
X—Price range 1926. § 1922-1926. C—Cumulative. N—Non-cumulative. 
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Retailing of Tomorrow 


— 


PART IlI,—The Mail Order Business AF 


By WARREN BEECHER 











many years has of neces- 








merchandising has 
shown readier re- 
sponse or greater adapt- 
ability to rapidly chang- 
ing conditions than the 
mail order business. De- 
spite advancement in com- 
munication and transpor- 
tation, as symbolized by 
the telephone and _ the 
automobile in lessening the 
isolation of outlying com- 
munities and extending 
the purchasing radius of 
suburban dwellers: in the 
face of competition from 
an increasing number and 
higher quality of stores, 
particularly chain and de- 
partment stores, the lead- 
ing mail order houses have 
shown a steady upward 
trend in sales volume. 
Although the mail order 
idea dates back to 1872; 
when the first catalogue 


N division of retail 


URING the past twenty years the mail 
order business has become a major divi- 

sion in retail merchandising, even reaching out 
into export channels. More than 4% of total the 
retail sales are made through this agency. 
Moreover, the ready adaptability of the mail 
order house to changing conditions, amply 
demonstrated by past achievement, assures it 
of extensive possibilities for future develop- 
ment. Investors and students of business con- 
ditions should find this article, which is the last 
in the series on Retailing of Tomorrow, of par- 
ticular value. 


sity given way to extended 
credit or partial payment 
on many articles such as 
musical instruments, 
furniture, farm machin- 
ery, etc., but with highly 
satisfactory results from 
standpoint of both 
buyer and seller. 

The second development 
involves a still greater de- 
parture from _ standard 
mail order practice since 
it has to do with the 
establishment of store for 
both sale and display, and 
hence inclines toward 
chain operation. During 
the past two years the 
largest mail order house 
in the country has opened 
several large retail stores 
and plans to expand still 
further in this direction. 
Another prominent house 
has display stores in sev- 

















(measuring 3% by 7 
inhes) appeared, early 
years gave little indication of the 
industry’s present day magnitude. 
Various corrupt practices on the part 
of irresponsible concerns did much to 
discourage public confidence, and it is 
sarcely more than twenty years ago 
that managements began to take cog- 
nizance of the necessity for satisfied, 
“reorder” customers; and the business 
began substantial growth. Advertise- 
ments featuring the “send no money” 
slogan appeared; and when it was 
found that certain goods were actually 
shipped for inspection the groundwork 
of confidence in mail order merchan- 
dise was laid. Since then the develop- 
ment of the cash refund on unsatis- 
factory sales, which is now universal in 
reputable mail order trade, and the 
firm’s guarantee of quality have given 
the buyer as much faith in his mail 
order house as he has in his own mer- 
chant. 

Although a much larger percentage 
of mail order merchandise is actually 
sold in cities and large towns than is 
commonly realized, the sparsely settled 
agricultural sections have of course al- 
ways been the special province of this 
business. Realizing that the farmer is 
m no small sense the backbone of his 
tlientele, particular effort is expended 
to hold his ‘trade. But this is not un- 
usually difficult to do in the light of 
Past happenings. Fair treatment and 
tatering to farm needs on the part of 
the companies has cultivated the mail 
order habit of purchase in rural com- 
hunities The bulky catalogue is 
Prominert in all farm houses. 

Durine the period of deflation in 1920 
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the farmer found himself over extended 
just as did the manufacturer. He had 
acquired an extra hundred acres of land 
to profit by three-dollar-wheat, only to 
find that wheat was less than a dollar 
fifty by the time he had consummated 
the purchase. The mail order house 
knowing that a fair measure of its own 
prosperity was intimately associated 
with that of the farmer realized that 
it must extend some form of credit. 
Accordingly they sold farming imple- 
ments during the major part of the 
season at cost; and it did not take the 


farmer forty-eight hours to realize that. 


they were really selling at cost. A 
bond of no mean strength was so es- 
tablished. 

Pursuing the same line, leading 
houses have representatives calling on 
the farmer: not to sell him, but to 
study his needs and maintain personal 
contact. One of the largest companies 
maintains an agricultural foundation 
for the dissemination of free advice and 
information. Nor is all of this altru- 
istic; it is no more than good business 
to capitalize the fact that better and 
more enlightened farming is indissol- 
ubly linked with farm machinery and 
equipment which of course the mail or- 
der house features. 


New Factors Arise 


The rise in favor of the automobile 
and the tremendous growth in deferred 
payment buying have brought about 
other epochal changes in mail order 
selling. The strictly cash basis which 
characterized mail order sales for so 


eral cities, uses its ware- 
house as retail outlets and 
operates other stores for the exclusive 
sale of tires, batteries and similar 
equipment in cities of ten thousand and 
upward. The trend of the mail order 
business is certainly toward the inclu- 
sion of many over-the-counter features. 
For one thing it satisfies the customer 
who must see to be convinced; it meets 
department store competition in towns 
and cities and finally it provides a sales 
outlet for merchandise which is too 
slow moving, or is otherwise ill adapted, 
to catalogue selling. 
“7 
Real Selling a Big Factor 


In view of all this development the 
question might well be asked: Is the 
suceess of the mail order business predi- 
cated solely on the resourcefulness and 
adaptability of its managements? To a 
considerable extent it is, but the factor 
of real salesmanship must not be 
overlooked. Take a mail order cata- 
logue,—the description of each ar- 
ticle is written by an expert salesman. 
Here is no excess verbiage, but a con- 
cise word picture set forth in a way to 
exert real sales appeal. 

Even so homely and simple an article 
as a shovel seems full of sales points in 
his hands. Besides the photograph 
of the implement and a description of 
its dimensions, weight and finish, the 
buyer is advised that the blades and 
straps are of forged, high carbon steel; 
the blade is tempered to resist gravel 
or stone; the handle is straight grain 
second growth, northern ash, polished 
and waxed. 

(Please turn to page 810) 
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Be Your Own Creditor 


'VERYONE who has any surplus funds for 


investment is a money lender. When you 
buy a bond you are lending the corporation 
money on terms arranged by the under- 
writing syndicate on your behalf. When 
you place a deposit in a savings bank, 
you are lending this institution money which it, in 
turn, lends to industrial or business concerns. 
When you buy stock in a corporation, you become 
a joint partner in an enterprise which probably is 
continually financing a number of its customers 
and extending temporary credit to trade accounts. 

In these conventional channels of money lending, 
the investor has little voice in the actual trans- 
actions, especially as far as negotiating the loan 
is concerned. Unfortunately, the majority of us 
gain our experience in money lending practices as 
prospective borrowers. But, if we are not im- 
provident, we can always be in the comfortable 
position of being our own creditor. 

Money borrowed under the stress of unfortunate 
circumstances is usually very expensive borrow- 
ing. This fact applied to the great masses of the 
people accounts for the growth and prosperity of 
industrial loan companies in some sections and 
where there is inadequate legal protection, of the 
so-called “loan sharks.” 
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Most every individual, like most every business 
concern, at one period or other in its history re- 
quires borrowed money to meet unforeseen con- 
tingencies. The prudent man anticipates this 
inevitable necessity through frugality and thrift 
in prosperous times and keeps his invested surplus 
in reasonably liquid condition. Each man is his 
own best creditor. And the excessive cost that 
usually accompanies borrowing under duress, 1S 
earned by the man who is his own creditor without 
undue risk. : 

Business men know from experience and train- 
ing that the cost of borrowed capital, at a time 
when earning power is at a low ebb and trade 
creditors are pressing for their due, is so high that 
it may permanently impair the strength of the 
business. Consequently, when Fortune extends 
her favors, reserves are set up for possible con- 
tingencies in the future; or a portion of the 
earned surplus is held intact so that the corpora- 
tion need not go beyond its own doors to obtain 
necessary capital. In other words, the well man- 
aged corporation is usually in a position to act as 
its own creditor. The individual investor, like- 
wise, might well follow the example of any suc- 
cessful corporation management by putting aside 
funds for the inevitable future contingency. 
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“For Your Account and Risk 


in which the re- 


The 


Fourth 


BE lain Talks. 


“Talk’’ 


d 


sponsibility for purchases and sales of 
securities is firmly fixed on the customer 


the real responsibility for a secu- 

rity transaction rests with the 
customer and not with the broker, vir- 
tually all confirmation forms still re- 
tain the traditional phrase “we have 
bought for your account and risk.” 

This particular wording is a relic of 
past days when it was considered an 
affront for a broker to venture any 
suggestions. Customers traded almost 
exclusively on their own judgment. 
Those who admittedly “gambled,” relied 
on rumors about certain stocks that 
the famous traders of past days were 
credited with buying or selling at the 
moment. Others had connections with 
the corporations whose stocks were 
traded in on the ’Change; knew or 
thought they knew what progress these 
corporations were making; and traded 
accordingly. 

In any event, no one expected their 
broker to give advice. It was enough 
that he executed their orders to the 
best of his ability and arranged bank- 
ing accommoda- 
tins to carry 


Jin as a frequent reminder that 


By STEPHEN VALIANT 


of Mr. Soandso, 100 shares of United 
States Steel”; added on the commission 
and his obligation ended there. 

With the entry of small investors in- 
to Wall Street and the tremendous rise 
of popular interest in the Stock Ex- 
change during the past decade or so, 
customs have changed. Virtually every 
brokerage firm today, large and small, 
has a goodly portion of clients on 
their books who frankly look to the 
firm and its authorized employees for 
advice and information about what to 
buy and sell. Witness the rise of the 
“customers’, man”; the inauguration of 
regular weekly ‘market letter” serv- 
ice; the establishment of elaborately 
equipped statistical departments which 
serve both the firm and its customers 
in uncovering undervalued securities. 

While it is true that the average 
brokerage firm hesitates to make out- 
right recommendations of stocks to be 
purchased, especially if the motive of 
the customer is to trade for specula- 
tive profits rather than to invest for 


straight income, it would be untrue to 
say that brokerage firms do not give 
advice. In giving such recommenda- 
tions, upon request, the broker invari- 
ably stresses that he disclaims all re- 
sponsibility for the advice either by 
the spoken or the written word. But, 
in effect, many inexperienced custom- 
ers come to depend entirely on their 
brokers’ cautious and most frequently 
“hedged” advice. 

Particularly in the out-of-town 
branch offices, the resident partner or 
office manager is usually looked upon 
by most of his customers as a sort of 
a stock market oracle. And running 
true to the traditions of oracles when 
he speaks, he must of necessity speak 
in sufficiently vague terms to hold the 
over-abundance of confidence which has 
been forced upon him and reluctantly 
accepted out of necessity. He will say 
that he is aware of the fact that “they 
think well of ABC in the New York 
office’; that “XYZ _ seems _ pretty 
cheap”; that “I just bought some ZYX 
myself this morn- 
ing.” 

Now the facts 





stock “on balance” 
for his clients. He 
was a broker in 
the strictest sense 
of the word— 
merely an  auto- 
Maton in fact— 
when he was told 
to buy, he bought; 
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Please note that in compliance with your instructions we have this day BOUGHT for your account and risk. 
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are that nine 
times out of ten 
some such casual 
statement is the 
result of a careful 
and painstaking in- 
vestigation by the 
firm’s statistical 





when he was told 


to sell, he sold. Quantity 


DESCRIPTION 


Price OF WHOM BROUGHT 


department. When 


Commission Brown, the _ cus- 





His was neither to 
question why nor 
above all to ad- 
vise. Just so 
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tomer’s man, “likes 
the way Steel is 
acting” and subse- 
quently Steel sells 


17.60 
17.50 














everyone concerned 
would clearly un- 
derstand each 
other, the broker 
stated prominently 
on his confirma- 
tions that he had 


which we-now. confirm, 


Yours truly, 


at higher levels, 
the inference is in- 
variably drawn 
that Brown is a 
cross between a 
genius, an “insid- 
er” and a market 


OUR, & CO. 


per 








bought “for the 
account and risk 
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BROKERS’ CONFIRMATION OF COMPLETED TRANSACTIONS—PURCHASES 





(Please turn to 
page 781) 
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Personal Experience Building Dour St uture Jncome Personal Experience 


Starting at Age 40 On the Road to 


Financial Independence 


Intimately Describing the Peculiar Problem of the Middle Agent Income Builder 


By HOWARD C. ROWE 


FOREWORD 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET publishes a 
book “FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE AT 50.” 
It is a splendid treatise on finances, saving, invest- 
ments; is full of inspiration; is written in plain 
language, attractive, neatly bound; fits your 
pocket; so you can take it with you, wherever you 
go; study it at your leisure; is full of charts and 
illustrations; gives lists of bonds and securities 
for investments. All of which can’t help but be 
an inspiration and create in a man a desire to 
have something he can call his own. If you have 
never read it, do so, irrespective of your age, and 
if you are already on the Road To Financial In- 
dependence then all well and good, and if not and 
you have any sand, it will arouse all that which 
is good and higher in you and help you make the 
effort to attain your independence financially. 


* * 1 28 


some of us do not start in time. I did not, but we 
can all be financially independent at some time, so 
I set my limit at 65. 

In looking over some insurance (Life) statistics, I note 
the following: That 100 men starting life with equal 
opportunity at the age of 25, when 65 is reached I believe 
the results are somewhat as follows: 1, is rich; 4, are 
well to do; 5, are still work- 
ing. along; 36, have passed 
beyond; 54, are depending 
on friends, relatives or 
charity. 

Now I believe few of us 
want charity when we come 
to the point in life that we 
must lay away our working 
tools, but we rather would 
have a steady monthly or 
yearly income to meet our 
expenses. I am in the third 
group, still plugging away, 
and if I don’t die, I do not 
want to be in the 54 class 
when I get to be age 65. 

I met with an accident 
when I was quite a young 
fellow and was hurt very 
badly, and pronounced in- 
curable. All indications 
pointed toward tuberculosis 
and a number of hospitals 
told me six monshs was all 
I could live. But I was de- 
termined I should not die; 
and I am still here, hale and 
hearty and that is in the 
neighborhood of 30 years 
ago. 
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W:: can’t all be financially independent at 50, because 





Being handicapped physically I turned toward books and 
studied bookkeeping and stenography. I always made good 
money as a bookkeeper, but I either had a friend who 
seemed to need it worse than I did, or some stock salesman 
found me, or I received a letter from some promoter 2,000 
miles away, or I bought on margin anything that some fel- 
low told me, or the house I was dealing with failed. | 
always wound up the same way: I lost out and was a good 
sucker. 

None of the text books I ever studied or read ever men- 
tioned a word about finances and I drifted along, until 
about six years ago. I went to a friend’s office to make out 
his income tax report, and on his desk he had a copy of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. I looked at it, and was 
greatly impressed with it. My friend told me how much 
good he had derived from its pages-and how much he had 
accumulated by taking its advice. Well, it did not take me 
long to get a copy of this magazine, and I read it over 
again, secured back numbers and have been reading it ever 
since. 

It did not take me long to see that what I had been doing 
was all wrong, so I got a copy of “Financial Independence 
At 50” and began studying it. Then and there I decided 
to turn the corner and do differently, and I did. I bought 
Building and Loan shares on the monthly plan, some 
American Tel. & Tel. stock at $10.00 per month per share, 
some good bonds on the $10.00 per month plan and so on. 
It wasn’t very long before I saw results and when some 
stock salesman called me up and gave me a tip that 
this was good or that was 
sure to go up, I told him 
there was nothing doing. 

They dropped me, and I 
dropped them. Then and 
there I took stock of my- 
self to see just what I 
could do, so I decided upon 
a plan which is working 
out. I soon found out that 
my salary and my plan did 
not fit, and that I must 
either cut down the plan or 
increase the income. I de- 
termined to increase the 
income and hold strictly to 
the plan. I believe Theo. 
Roosevelt, one of our late 
presidents, said: “When you 
hit the line, hit it hard.” So 
I determined to hit it hard, 
at least to me it was a big 
undertaking. I showed the 
plan to my wife, spoke of it 
to some of my friends, some 
encouraged, others said: 
“You can never do it.” 

The town I live in is 
small town of about 14,000 
and about 25 miles from 4 
large city. It did not take 
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Record of Early Years 


B. &L. 
Shares 


Investment 
Account 


$1000 10 
2000 20 
3000 30 


A! 
: 4000 40 


Home 
Account 


5000 50 
6000 60 
7000 70 
8000 80 
9000 90 
10000 

11000 110 
12000 120 

My home fund runs for 12 years, 


My investment account 12 years, 
My B. & L. account runs 12 years, 
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me long to see the need of higher accounting, so I prepared 
myself along that line, and after a few years I had this 
frm’s books to audit, another firm’s accounts to take care 
of, and so on, and I produced the increased revenue. It is 
hard work, but I am sticking to it, and I am pulling it 
across. My wife is a bookkeeper, and as our family is 
small, I often give her some of the details of the work to 
arrange, and herein lies the secret of success, get your wife 
to work with you, not for you, tell her your plans, make 
her a partner and watch the result. 


How It Works 


I save $1,000 each year toward a home. I don’t own one 
at present. I save $1,000 each year as an investment fund. 
The $1,000, known as the home fund, is invested in real 


estate mortgages and real estate bonds, locally. The $1,000. 


of the investment fund is invested each year in bonds recom- 
mended by THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. If I can’t 
decide myself, I drop them a line and ask them to name a 
good bond and I always get a satisfactory answer, and 
abide accordingly. I average 6% on the investment in both 
accounts. 

Now I take the $60 per year, being the income from the 
home account and purchase 5 shares of Building and Loan, 
and I take the $60.00, which is the income from the invest- 
ment account, and likewise purchase 5 shares of Building 
and Loan, so you see the income from each $1,000 will just 
pay for 5 shares of Building and Loan, each share costing 
$1.00 per month. The next year, of course, I add $1,000 
to the home account, and $1,000 to the investment account, 
and likewise take the income from both these accounts and 
buy 10 more shares of Building and Loan the next year, 
and so I keep on and have been doing for six years and 
Intend adding $1,000 to each account for six more years or 
twelve years in all. So you see I am running something 
like the figures shown in the first table, or in other words, 
the income from these accounts will pay the dues on the 
Building and Loan. I select twelve years because it re- 
quires about twelve years at a payment of $1.00 per share 
Per monih, together with compound interest to mature a 
share of Building and Loan par $200. : 

At the end of twelve years I expect to buy my home and 
have $1°.000 to pay cash for it or I will at least have 
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$12,000 toward it. I will also have $12,000 in securities 
and my Building and Loan will have commenced to mature, 
and I will receive $2,000 each year in matured Building 
and Loan for twelve years. 

At the end of twelve years I bought the house and there- 
fore have no income from it any further, but if you have 
followed out my plan on the Building and Loan you will 
note that the first 10 shares will have matured and need 
no further payment and that each succeeding year, as $2,000 
matures, it reduces the payments by an additional payment 
of $10.00. After the twelfth year my Building and Loan 
dues will be as shown in the second table. 


The Goal Achieved 


But, where do I get this money necessary to make the 
Building and Loan mature after the twelfth year? Well, I 
still have my securities account of $12,000 and at 6% the 
return is $720 per year, and I think that you will agree 
that $720 will take care of the above payments, some years 
taking more and some years less, but, on the whole, it will 
work out. I have hustled for twelve years, and then I sim- 
ply drift along, I don’t add any more to the home account 
as I have explained, neither do I increase my investment 
account. I let my $2,000 that I receive each year for twelve 
years accumulate and reinvest same so that my accrued 
value at 6% on my entire Building and Loan in twelve 
years should be $33,000 or better. 

My results are as follows: A home for $12,000; securities 
for $12,000; Building and Loan matured $33,000. 

I forgot to tell you that I had not lost sight of the fact 
that I might die during this period, so I have $12,000 en- 
dowment maturing at 65 with with an option of taking 
$85.00-on each $1,000 as long as I can possibly live. I also 
have $8,000 in insurance maturing at 65 and 70 payable. to 
my beneficiary in monthly payment only, when I die. And 
at this I will quit. This is my plan, and I told you I was 
hitting the sixth year, and it is working out and going 
strong. I have six more years to go. Don’t you think it 
will pay to hustle for twelve years? I do. 

Everything comes to him who hustles while he waits. 
Hustle for twelve years, wait for twelve years and you’re 
there. 

I forgot to tell you I was 40 when I started. Start earlier 
or spread your time over a longer period of years and you 
won’t have to hit the grade so hard, but do it. 

The time is going to slip around anyhow, so why not 
make the most of it. 
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Lightening Load as Independence 
Approaches 
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The Original Suggestions 


Laclede Gas Light 54s °53 at 103. 
Baltimore & Ohio ref. 5s 1947 at 98. 
Commonwealth P’w’r 6s 1947 at 105. 
N. Y. Steam Corp. Ist 6s 1947 at 103. 
Western Pacific Ist 5s 1946 at 99. 
Cuba R. R. Ist 5s 1952 at 95. 
American Sugar ref. 6s 1937 at 104. 
U. S. Rubber Ist 5s 1947 at 94. 
West Penn Electric $7 pfd. at 99. 
U. S. Smelting $3 %4 pfd. at 49. 
Armour of Del. guar. 5's °43 at 93. 
Nassau Elect. 4s 1951 at 59. 
West’n Maryland Ist 4s 1952 at 73. 
Brooklyn-Man. $6 pfd. at 85. 
Inter. Paper $7 pfd. at 97. 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. common at 145. 
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HIS issue marks the First Anni- 

versary of the present BYFI 

Recommendation Table. In the 
issue of August 28, 1926, the first in- 
vestment advices for the small investor 
appeared in this form with sixteen se- 
curity recommendations, suitable for 
the inexperienced investor. The origi- 
mal recommendations appear in the 
above box. 

The continuity of the recommenda- 
tions provided in effect a practical 
medium for sound investment counsel 
for BYFI readers. The original selec- 
tions were made with due regard for 
investment value as well as for invest- 
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The First 


Anniversary 
of BYFIs 


Investment 


Counsel 


The first year in retrospect— 
new feature announced 


ment security and safety of income. 
Proper classification gave the reader a 
clew as to the type of investor that each 
issue was most suitable for. The list 
was under constant scrutiny and re- 
placements were suggested whenever 
changing conditions rendered an issue 
no longer suitable for retention. This, 
in effect, has given the readers of this 
department a virtually personal invest- 
ment service. 

During the first year, three changes 
have been made in these recommenda- 
tions. In November, the threat of re- 
duced earning power of U. S. Smelting 
through the deflation in silver prices, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new series of BYFI 
analytical articles. 


At the request of many readers, 
the BYFI Editor will publish, in 
a series of special articles, the 
“whys and wherefores” of the 
BYFI Investment Suggestions. 
Planned from a purely educational 
point of view, this series will out. 
line the pertinent features of each 
issue appearing in the table be. 
low for the benefit of the inex. 
perienced investor who wants to 
know “why he buys” as well as 
“what to buy.” The first of this 
series, scheduled for the forth- 
coming issue, will discuss the two 
latest recommendations — Schulco 
Inc. 64%s 1946, and American Sugar 
Refining Preferred stock—and ex- 
plain why they have been chosen. 
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created a market situation that brought 
its preferred stocks down to 49 al- 
though at no time was the dividend ac- 
tually in danger. Those who had pur- 
chased this issue previously were ad- 
vised to retain their shares as recovery 
to former levels appeared most likely 
while American Water Works & Elec- 
tric preferred was suggested for new 
funds at 104. As readers will note below, 
the latter issue was called for redemp- 
tion August 15 at 110 while a conver- 
sion privilege into new preferred stock 
establishes a market value of over 111. 

Also, in November, the advices were 
carried to sell out Armour 5%s 1948, 
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THE FIRST $500 


deposits of regular savings, to yield 


the investor and yields a return of 
*Laclede Gas Light Ist and ref. 5%4s, 1953 


THE NEXT $1,000 


*Commonwealth Power 6s, 1947 
*Montreal Tramway gen. & ref, 5s, 1955 
TN. Y. Steam Corp. 6s, 1947 

TWestern Pacific Ist 5s, 1946 


$5,000 FOR INVESTMENT 


tAmerican Sugar Ref. 6s, 1937 
Ouba R. R. ist 5s, 1952 

alco 

. 8. Rubber Ist 5s, 1947 
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sideration. 
replaced at any time that it may become unfit for retention. 
Such changes will, of course, be brought to the reader’s 


Savings bank accounts are recommended for 


Shares of well managed Building & Loan Assn. 
are recommended on the monthly payment plan 
Endowment Insurance is a suitable medium for 


00 
*Availabl) in $100 units. fAvailable in $500 units. 


Co., Inc., Guar., Ser. ‘‘B’’ 644s, 1946... 


to the Inexperienced Investor 


attention, if and when they occur. 


Approxi- 
mate 
Price 


Yield 
to 
Maturity 
4 to 42% 

5 to 6% 


8 to 3%4% 
5.17% 


Continued 
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West Penn Electric $7 Pfd 

U. S. Smelting & Ref. $314 
tAmerican Water Works & El. $7 Pfd 
¢American Sugar Refining $7 Pfd 


tNew Recommendations: 
called for redemption August 15; replaced by American Sugar Re- 
fining $7 Pfd. American Sugar Ref. 6s, 1937, now callable at 
104%, vn replaced by a new recommendation Shulco Co, Ser. 


Brooklyn-Man. Tr. $6 Pfd 

International Paper, $7 

American Tel. & Tel. common ($9.).........--- 
(a) This group is selected with a view toward probable enhance 
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BYFI Makes a Suggestion 


These investment recommendations are now a regular feature 
for the guidance of BYFI readers. With the original selection 
of each issue, safety of principal has been -a foremost con- 
Each issue is watched continuously and will be 





Maturity 
6.41% 
7.00% 
6.30% 
6.24% 


American Water W. & El. $7 Pfd. 
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THE NEXT $5,000 (a) 
Seaboard Air Line Ist Cons. 6s, 1945 
Nassau Electric 4s, 1951 
Western Maryland Ist 4s, 


6.28% 
7.94% 
5.15% 
§ 1.25% 

02 6.86% 
Pfd, 5.29% 
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Investment 








a 


then selling between 94 and 95, and re- 
invest the proceeds in Seaboard Air 
Line 6s 1945 at 106. Here, the change 
was recommended because improvement 
in the Armour company’s affairs, an- 
ticipated earlier in the year, failed to 
materialize and an adverse market 
situation appeared imminent even 
though interest payments were never in 
serious danger. 

In December, Baltimore & Ohio re- 
funding 5s, which were originally 
recommended at 98, sold at 103 on a 
yield basis of about 4%% to maturity, 
placing them on an investment basis no 
longer in line with the group of bonds 
they had been included in. To obtain 
a suitable yield, a somewhat inactive 
but essentially high grade listed issue— 
Montreal Tramway 5s 1955—was 
chosen for the 5.20% income basis then 
obtainable. 











“FOR YOUR ACCOUNT AND 
RISK” 
(Continued from page 777) 








forecaster. And an unbroken series of 
such fortunate preferences is likely to 
get the inexperienced customer in the 
habit of buying just about everything 
that Brown likes; selling everything 
that Brown frowns on. This, irrespec- 
tive of profits or losses that might 
eventually accrue, is a bad habit on 
general principles. 

Investors and traders both should 
have better reasons for buying securi- 
ties than an implied like or dislike of 
someone with authority in the board- 
tom. They should be thoroughly sa- 
tisfied that the company whose stocks 
or bonds they pian to buy is in a 
fundamentally strong condition—or if 
not, that the technical position of the 
particular issue under consideration is 
favorable enough to warrant hazard- 
ing the commitment. 

First, last and always, no matter 
what has been said, done or implied 
by anyone, when you buy a stock or 
bond, it is your own good cash at 
stake. “For your own account and 
tisk” is not a joke—it is a fact. It is 
lainly printed on every broker’s state- 
ment as a constant reminder that his 
lb is to execute your orders and ex- 
tend any other service within the scope 
of the brokerage business. The risk, 
however, is entirely and exclusively 
yours. It’s no use blaming your 
broker, either mentally or expressively, 
When advices turn out unfavorably. 
That will not get your money back and 
tt should be understood at the start 
that all responsibility is assumed by 
you anyhow. It goes without saying 
that investment carries with it a re- 
Ponsibility that it is not well to cast 

readily aside nor rely too strongly 
Mn others. 
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Building Dour Future Jncome 





Using Term Insurance 
For A Special Purpose 


The Insurance Editor Answers Readers’ Problems 


By FLORENCE PROVOST CLARENDON 


Insurance Editor: 


I have a problem which I wish you would 
help me solve that ts a little out of the ordinary. 
I am 40 years of - with a daughter three 
years of age. In order to obtain a loan at the 
bank to build a new home, I have just put up 
all my securities at the bank as collateral. While 
of course, real estate values may fluctuate, I 
expect to have my note cleaned up in about five 
years, after which time I will hold the home 
free and clear of all encumbrances. In the 
meantime, I would like to protect my daughter 
in the event of my death. What insurance 
would you advise for me in this circumstance? 
Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
L. M. W. 

You are quite right to plan taking 
the judicious step of protecting your 
mortgage—or loan—on your new home 
with life insurance. You could, of 
course, take term insurance—the cheap- 
est form—to cover the period of five 
years in which the loan is to run. But 
you should have protection for your 
child as well as coverage for the loan, 
and I should advise you to consider an 
Ordinary Life policy—or still better a 
25 Payment Life policy, in as large an 
amount as you can permit yourself to 
apply for. 

At age 40 the annual premium for 
this insurance would be per $1,000 as 
follows: 

Participating 
Non- Plan 
participating (Reducible 
Plan by Dividends) 
$24.39 $30.94 
28.11 36.01 


Age Form 
40 Ord. Life 
40 25 Pay. 


Later on, I would advise you to con- 
sider taking additional insurance in the 
form of a 15- or 16-Year Endowment 
to mature in time to finance your little 
daughter’s college career, if you con- 
template a higher educational course 
for her. You will find it much easier 
to finance this by making small de- 
posits towards the Endowment over a 
period of years, than having to meet 
each year’s full expense when she later 
on makes her college entrance. 


Annuities Unattractive In Early Years 


Insurance Editor: 

I will have an insurance policy maturing for 
$8,000 in several years and will be age 44 at 
that time. Based on the prevailing rates what 
kind of an annuity could I purchase with this 
amount? Figuring that this money would earn 
me about $40 a month, how much more would 
an annuity pay. What income would an 
annuity pay now at age 36 if I should purchase 
one immediately with surplus funds on hand? 
Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Ce B.-t. 


The returns on purchase price of an- 
nuities under age 58 or 60 are not par- 
ticularly interesting. This type of pur- 
chase, or investment, is one that is ap- 
pealing to the elderly man or woman 
without responsibility of dependents. 

You have omitted to give your family 
status—if married, and if so, how 
many children and their ages. If you 
have a wife and minor children, we 
would advise that, at age 44, you con- 
tinue to carry your life insurance for 
their protection. While you are in the 
prime of life and in active business or 
professional pursuit, you are not in 
need of an annuity, which, purchased, 
at age 44, would only yield a return of 
about $66 annually for each $1,000 of 
purchase price, and correspondingly 
less at age 36. 

If you are single and without de- 
pendents, I would suggest that you con- 
sider taking either a Deferred Annuity 
with income payable to you at say age 
60, or (if you wish to combine insur- 
ance protection with the annuity) an 
Endowment at age 60. If you are a 
married man, increased life insurance 
should probably be taken to protect 
your family, and—#in the fortunate 
event of your living on to autumn years 
—to build up a fund for your old age 
maintenance. 


Name Three Best Companies 


Insurance Editor: 


Will you please give me the names of the 
three best life insurance companies from which 

can purchase an annutty? In making this 
request, I have safety in mind before any other 
consideration. 


Very truly yours, 
Ds Sige! 3 a oe! 


Replying to your recent request, it is 
impossible to select Life Insurance 
Companies on the basis of their safety. 
There are 200 or 300 companies in the 
country, and there are not more than 
half a dozen that have the slightest 
element of danger, so far as an an- 
nuity is concerned. The important 
point, therefore, is to get the best 
terms, and get the best rates from half 
a dozen first rate companies. More- 
over, the rates vary at different ages. 
One first class company may give bet- 
ter terms at age 50 than another, and 
yet the position of the two companies 
may be reversed for an annuity at age 
70. 
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Tide Water-Associated Oil 












HEN the Tide 

Water - Asso- 

ciated Prefer- 
red stock syndicate 
was voluntarily dis- 
solved toward the 
end of 1926, readers 
of THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET were 
advised to withhold 
commitments in the 
common shares until 
some of the uncer- 
tainties which still 
surrounded that issue 
were cleared up. 
This stock, which 
was then selling 
around 22, has sub- 
sequently fallen off to 
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fidence in the company’s long range 


dend in the future or price recovery 
for the shares or both. 


By HAROLD HOLLAND 
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Five-Year Earning Record of Tide Water- 
Associated Combined Properties 

Earnings 

Year Associated Oil Tide Water Oil Combined Net Per Share* 
I 1922 $4,669,775 $4,923,127 $9,593,092 $0.91 
1923 6,329,110 2,908,216 9,237,326 0.85 
1924 7,087,673 3,898,413 10,986,086 1.17 
1925 11,710,841 5,987,253 17,698,094 2.39 
19267 (not reported separately) 9,885,908 1.20 


*Calculated after deducting preferred stock dividends on 5,480,738 shares of stock 
that will be oustanding when all subsidiary stock is exchanged for Tide Water- Asso- 


| ciated. tNine months ended Dec, 31, 1926. 

















Depression in Oil Industry Brings 
Tide Water-Associated Preferred 


Stock to Attractive Level 


Junior Shares Interesting Only for Their Long Range Prospects 






cent quarterly divi- | 
dend, then being | 


paid, was not earned 
that led the directors 


to reduce the pay- | 


ment to 20 cents on 
June 30, but to a 
more general neces- 
sity for conserving 
cash because of the 
depressed _ condition 
of the industry itself. 


Likewise, Tide | 


Water - Associated 
Oil directors were 
more likely in- 
fluenced by prevail- 


Semmens ing trade conditions 
than by the reduced 
a low of. around During the first nine months of the dividend of their subsidiary when they 


15, partly in sympathy with the gen- present consolidated company’s his- cut the August 1st quarterly dividend 
eral deflation of petroleum stocks and, tory, or in other words the nine months on the stock of their company from 
partly because of factors peculiar to ended March 31, 1926, the earning 30 cents to 15 cents—placing the 
this issue and the difficulties under power of the combined properties shares on an annual dividend basis of | 
which it had been marketed to the pub- amounted to 9.8 million dollars, equiva- 60 cents a share. The holding com- | 


lent to $1.38 on the present outstand- pany receives $1,947,995 every three 
stock syndicate ing stock for this period. At the an- months from the Associated Oil Com- 


dissolved in March, i927, establishing nual rate of around $1.85 this earn- pany through a 50 cent regular and 
a free market for the issue; with the ing power—the first and only figures 40 cent extra quarterly on this subsi- | 
dividend of Tide Water Oil—its prin- now available—are accepted as a fairly diary’s shares. 
cipal subsidiary—reduced in June, and _ sound indication of earning power un- quarterly dividend paid by Tide Water, 
the action of the directors cutting the der normal operating conditions. Tide it receives 
Tide Water-Associated dividend in Water Oil, which is still operating or a total of $2,284,650 from its two | 
half a month later; plus the generally under its old identity, showed net earn- principal 
unfavorable reports of currently “hard ings equal to 14 cents a share during months. When the Tide Water-Asso- | 
times” in the oil business, it seems now the first quarter of the current year. ciated shares were still on a $1.20 an- | 
that most of the “bad news” is out. Although this is only half of the divi- nual dividend basis, the quarterly re- | 
At least, the market action of the dends paid on this subsidiary’s stock quirement exceeded the dividend in- | 
common stock reflects renewed con- in that period, it compares favorably come shown above but on its present 
with the first quarter of 1926. Tide dividend basis the quarterly require- 
prospects. It is obvious enough that Water is principally a refining concern ment for both common and preferred | 
the current level of around 18 with a and its most profitable business, i.e, amounts to about 1.8 million dollars, 
60 cent annual dividend is not the buy- the sale of gasoline, is a highly sea- leaving a corporate surplus for the 


On the 20 cent 


an additional $336,655, | 


subsidiaries every three 


seek immediate sonal one. Operations are conducted holding company. 


income. That buyers in this market largely in anticipation of the summer Whether or not the two principal 
are content with a straight income re- upturn in demand, and the heaviest subsidiaries are earning their present 
turn of less than 3 per cent suggests deliveries are made in the next six dividends (and it is quite probable at 
hopeful expectation of a higher divi- months and credited to the second and present profit margins for the produc- 
third quarterly income statements. tion of crude oil and refined products 


Thus, it was hardly because the 37% (Please turn to page 797) 
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Are 


OIL STOCKS 
A Buy Now 
? 


[| 


The American Institute of Finance has, in recent markets, chosen individual oils 
like Atlantic Refining and Phillips Petroleum for purchase. 


But, it has recommended the avoidance of oil stocks as a group, asking clients to 
use the major portion of funds in rails, industrial specialties like Air Reduction, Union 
Carbide, International Harvester and the leaders of fundamental industries, such as 


General Motors and United States Steel. 


A CHANGE AHEAD? 


Et This position has been justified by the relative market action of these various groups 
salad and individual issues. But, it is evident from recent action in oil securities that liquida- 
ectors | tion in the group as a whole has been thorough. Atlantic Refining has reached new 
ago high levels for. a long period of time. 
0 
to a} While there has been no extensive restriction of production there has been a 
ae | moderate firming in oil prices and a very evident “better feeling” toward the industry. 
f the | 
dition 
itself. | EXTENSIVE PURCHASES NOW ADVISABLE? 
Tide © 
eos Is it, then, time to take a broad bullish position on oil securities? Should a good proportion 
om of one’s available funds be used in securities in this industry? Or, is the greatest discrimination still 
wall essential, asin the past, and should the majority of oils be avoided, with the exception of issues 
itions in an individual position, such as Atlantic Refining, Vacuum and Standard Oil of New Jersey, for 
duced example ? ; 
send Because of the mixed situation still existing, we are again giving clients an analysis of oil con- 
from ditions and oil securities. - Specific recommendations are made. ‘This analysis should prove in- 
- the valuable to all holders of, or prospective purchasers of, oil securities. A few copies are available, 
sis of | FREE. 
com- | 
three © e ° 
Com- | To obtain a copy, simply return the blank below. 
r and | 
subsi- | 
| American Institute of Fi 
vater, merican institute o Inance 
6,655, | 
; two | 260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
three | 
Asso- | 
0 an- | ahaa ela hahaa er leleelaleeettelelelteleleteleleleletel, | 
ly re- : ‘ 
d in- § . AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE A 
resent FT 260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. i 
quire- ; : 
—- Return the attached coupon ! Please send me Bulletin MWAG27 : 
: the and we will gladly mail you, a q 
without obligation, our latest : : 
ncipal analysis of the oil situation. ; 
resent g 4 
ble at } ' 
; 1 
ort ! City and State 
1 t 
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Greene Cananea Copper Company 





A Sensational Market Rise 


Explained 


The Facts About Greene Cananea’s Improvement in Position 
—Anaconda’s Interest in the Property—Market Prospect 


O the older generation of specu- 
ig lators, the advance in Greene 

Cananea this summer has been 
reminiscent of some of the moves in 
higher grade mining shares which used 
to take place on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. At 69 recently, the stock was 
up 30 points in about as many days 
and 58% points, or 557%, in a little 
over a year. It has been a long time 
since a seasoned, popular priced cop- 
per has behaved in such a sensational 
manner. Naturally, traders are ask- 
ing what it is all about. 


The Facts About the Rise 


Briefly, this company, which is close- 
ly affiliated with the Ananconda or- 
ganization, is developing a new ore 
body of unusual size and richness in 
a hitherto unexplored section of its 
large holdings in the Cananea Moun- 
tains of Mexico. The discovery of this 
ore body was made through diamond 
drilling sometime in the summer of 
1926, and announced to stockholders in 
a special circular letter dated Novem- 
ber 13th, last. Subsequent exploration 
by a shaft has proved the deposit to 
be even larger and richer than was at 
first indicated—perhaps the largest and 
richest ore body discovered anywhere in 
North America since before the World 
War. Recognizing the importance of 
the find, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, »r interests closely connected 
with Anaconda, are believed to have 
increased their ownership in the com- 
pany. It will be recalled that Ana- 
conda always was the largest stock- 
holder. 

Since Greene in late years has been 
a relatively high cost producer, a 
marked transformation has occurred in 
the company’s outlook. Costs in 1923 
were 14.4 cents a pound and in 1924, 
18 cents a pourd. More efficient mill 
operations resulted in shaving expenses 
to 11.9 cents in 1925 and to 12.1 cents 
in 1926, in which year development ex- 
penses were a factor. Of course, one 
can only guess what costs will be now 
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that the ore situation is so greatly 
changed, but 8 cents a pound is re- 
garded as a reasonable possibility. 

Treatment facilities are modern and 
efficient, and are estimated to be suffi- 
cient to take care of an output of over 
70,000,000 pounds of copper per an- 
num. The difference in per share earn- 
ings between 14 cents and 8 cents a 
pound in costs is $8.40. Stated another 
way, operating at capacity Greene 
would show a loss of 70 cents a share 
per year on a 18% cents metal market 
with costs at 14 cents a pound, but 
would operate at a profit of $7.70 a 
share with costs at 8 cents. Hence, 
the importance of the new ore. 

It is hardly mecessary to point out, 
however, that the company will not 
earn $7.70 a share this year, as it is 


not operating at capacity nor is it pro- 
ducing copper at a cost anything like 
as low as 8 cents. Probably 1927 re- 
sults will not be a great deal better 
than in 1926 when the net was $1.17 a 
share on the 500,000 shares issued com- 
pared with $1.18 a share in 1925 and 
11 cents a share in 1924. 


The Reason for Market Enthusiasm 


But consider for a moment what any 
copper share promoter would claim for 
a company with such an ore showing 
even though it lacked treatment facili- 
ties and working capital sufficient to 
place the ore on the market; then re- 
member that Greene has the efficient, 
modern treatment facilities already in 
operation, has a net working capital of 
$3,762,405 (December 31, 1926), and 
is under the same management as the 
great Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany. It is small wonder that the 
stock market enthuses. And what is 
more logical than to assume that Ana- 
conda, always looking for new sources 
of low cost copper, has taken advan- 
tage of its genuine “inside informa- 
tion” and reduced the floating supply 
of stock in the market? 

Because of its prosaic career in the 
nearer years, a great many people in 
Wall Street know very little about the 
company or its properties. Even before 
this ore find, Greene Cananea was the 
largest and most important copper 
mining company in Mexico controlled 
by American capital. Contrary to the 
popular impression, it was not simply 
“one of the high cost copper producers 
which had seen better days,” but the 
owner of a tract of land in the gently 
sloping Cananea Mountains of Mexico, 
almost as large as the entire Butte 
Camp, 9,198 acres of mineral lands and 
$22,123 acres of surface lands. Even 
at the close of 1925 it had 240 miles 
of underground workings. Equipment 
includes a smelter of 4,000 tons a day 
capacity, blast furnaces, two reverbera- 
tory furnaces, converters, a 1,600 ton 

(Please turn to page 810) 
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And now the famous Arrow 


Shirts and Gotham Underwear will 
be made in ATLANTA 








t pro- 
xr like 
7 re- 
better 
17 a 
com- 
) and 
18m. 
; any 
a for 
wing 
acili- T : 
re HE history of Cluett, Peabody 
1 re- parallels closely the history of many of the 864 nationally- 
ient, known concerns that have established Southern head- 
ya quarters in Atlanta. To begin with, these great concerns 
al of placed their Southern sales offices here because of the ~ “aan 
and transportation facilities, the economy of routing men and ee es 
the ag “Rh WBDGEE iy 14 
ef merchandise. all Hast ares win) 
the The coming of hand-to-mouth buying caused them to a a 
t is warehouse their goods here, so as to better serve their As - 
\na- Southern trade. They found that quick service, “over- 
rces night” delivery, meant increased volume and profit. 
van- Then, as the Southern market expanded and developed, gressively managed, can mean 
worl with amazing celerity, they analyzed the field for branch to a business. We wiil be glad 
ply plant location from which to produce for this rich market. to make a survey to determine 
the And as it developed that Atlanta location offered vital whether or not it eredconmman 
\ in economies in the fundamental factors—savings in labor, as much to your business. 
the power, raw materials, building costs, taxes and many other Without cost or obligation, 
fore economies—they have, one by one, located their branch the Atlanta Industrial Bureau 
the factories in the Atlanta Industrial Area. will report to you, in full de- 
le Report Gains persrnpnasnnresct 
the A year ago, Sears Roebuck opened up their three million of Atlanta as a location for 
ed dollar branch in Atlanta. On the first anniversary they your branch office, warehouse 
the made this statement: “We have accomplished in our first or factory. Write 
tly year what we had hoped to accomplish in two... Atlanta pumetiheoce 
500 taught us we were losing business.” Cluett, Peabody & Company's new factory INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
‘ m is in Atlanta, which will produce the famous 
tte Sciecting the more aggressive concerns that sell the Arrow Shirts and Gotham Underwear 1362 Chamber of Commerce 
and South from Atlanta, the Industrial Bureau secured 
ven from them statements of business gains since their ‘ ‘ r ‘a 
iles Atlanta branches have been in operation. These 
ent concerns cover a widely diverse group of industries. 
lay The executives replying report gains that average 
wh 41.07% a year for a period averaging twelve years. Jndustrial Headquarters of the South — 
That is what an Atlanta branch actively and ag. 
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The Inquiry Department enables you to 
adapt THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
to your personal problems. 
yearly subscriber, you are entitled to re- 
ceive FREE OF CHARGE a reasonable 
number of PERSONAL REPLIES BY 
MAIL OR WIRE on any security in which 
you may be interested. Inquiries cannot 
be received or answered by telephone nor 
can personal interviews be granted by this 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


SUBSCRIBERS—ATTENTION 
department. 


If you are a 


swered. 


The inquiries presented in 
each issue are only a few of the thousands 
currently received and replied to. 
use of this personal inquiry service in con- 
junction with your subscription to the 
Magazine should help you to get hundreds 
or thousands of dollars of value from your 
$7.50 subscription. 
subscribers of course cannot be an- 
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ASSOCIATED DRY GOODS CORP. 


Would the jump in the price of cotton increase 
the price of dry goods to such a point that it 
would cut down business of Associated Dry 
Goods? Would you advise me to continue to 
hold 100 shares of the common which cost me 
52 a little over a year ago? I have held to it 
peting for a real advance.—S. A. K., Newark, 


For the ten-year period ended with 
the year 1926, earnings of Associated 
Dry Goods, and subsidiaries, available 
for common stock of the parent com- 
pany averaged $3.21 on the 599,400 
shares now outstanding. Results for 
1926 were equal to $4.21 per share 
against $4.73 in 1925. Profits for 1927 
are expected to be slightly lower than 
1926, but inasmuch as enterprises of 
this character usually register about 
two-thirds of annual profits in the final 
quarter, definite estimates are somewhat 
premature. The company controls an 
important chain of department stores, 
including Lord & Taylor and James 
McCreery in New York and others in 
Newark, N. J., Buffalo, N. Y., Balti- 
more, Louisville and Minneapolis, is 
strongly intrenched, financially and 
tradewise, and in view of the manifest 
stability in earnings the common has a 
degree of investment merit. In the cir- 
cumstances market price movements are 
not rapid. However, the long range 
outlook is favorable, and we regard the 
issue well adapted for a fair income re- 
turn, together with prospects of even- 
tual price appreciation. 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY 


Why does Paramount Famous Lasky common 
sell at such low prices in the face of liberal divi- 
dends and increased net earnings in the first six 
months of this vear? I hold a few shares pur- 
chased considerably higher. Should I accept my 
loss or buy more?—R, W. C., New York City. 

As a result of operations for the six 
months ended June 30th, Paramount 
Famous Lasky reported net profits 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$5.24 per common shares based on 577,- 
798 shares outstanding, against $5.64 





1 Be brief. 





Are You Sure of Your Broker? 


We invite correspondence from readers desirous of ascertaining 
the status of brokers with whom they intend to do business. We 
make no charge for this service, as we recognize the importance 
of having our readers deal through reliable firms. 


Subscribers wishing to avail themselves of the privilege of the 
Inquiry Department should be guided by the following: 


2 Confine requests for an opinion to three securities. 
3 Write name and address plainly. 








on 375,647 shares in the same period of 
1926. Earnings for the full year 1926 
were $8.65 per common share outstand- 
ing at the end of the period. In fur- 
therance of the company’s huge expan- 
sion poliey capitalization has undergone 
consistent increase over a long period 
of years, but further large capital out- 
lays are not probable in the near fu- 
ture, and increasing returns from pre- 
vious investments should be witnessed. 
However, several uncertain factors ex- 
ist in the situation. Operating expenses 
have shown a disquieting tendency to 
mount, and the first step to correct that 
condition has been taken in the form of 
reduction in salaries affecting, in vary- 
ing degrees, executives and other em- 
ployes. It is not understood, however, 
that high-priced artists have thus far 
been affected. Secondly, the company 
was recently ordered to cease “block 
booking” and to refrain from the fur- 
ther purchase of theatres as a means 
te control the industry. To what ex- 
tent that is likely to affect future op- 
erations as well as plans laid heretofore 
is as yet indeterminate. Nevertheless, 
the outlook is sufficiently clouded, in 
our opinion, to place the common shares 
in a position suitable to hold only for 
those in position to assume a specula- 
tive risk. 


PHILADELPHIA CoO. 


In 1925, on_your advice, I purchased 25 shares 
Philadelphia Co. common at 60 for income and 
price appreciation. Has the issue exhausted its 
pessibilities at present levels around 104? Should 
I seli?—O. K. N., San Francisco, Calif. 

Philadelphia Co., through subsidi- 
aries, controls numerous public utility 
operating units in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Main interests are in natural 
gas, and electric power and light. It 
also owns the Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
and other subsidiary interests are in 
steam heating, bus transportation, auto- 
mobile and marine services. Natural 
gas properties, titles to which are held 
by the parent company, are leased to 
certain subsidiaries. Funded debt is 
approximately 36 millions followed by 
296,680 shares $50 par value 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock; 288,490 shares 
$50 par 5% non-cumulative preferred; 
and 944,406 common shares. Of the 
latter about 94% is owned by Standard 
Power & Light, controlled by Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. Including equities 
in subsidiaries’ earnings, income from 
outside sources and rentals from leased 
properties, about $10.57 a share of 
common was reported in 1926 against 
$10.63 in 1925. A problem in the pres- 
ent situation is the gradual exhaustion 
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-Low-Priced 
Stocks 


What possibilities do these stocks 
offer now— 














Dodge Motor? Electric Refrig. ? Pierce Arrow? 
Ind. Oil & Gas? Sinclair Oil? Miami Copper? 
Jordan? Ludlum Steel ? Gibson Oil? 
Mid-Continent ? Skelly Oil> White Motors? 
Moon Motors ? Superior Oil? Lee Rubber? 
Mother Lode? ; Belding? Chandler? 
Durant ? Simms ? Am. La France? 
Servel > Indian Refining ? Middle States ? 


Note this possibility in 
low-priced stocks 


Last February, the 18th, the American Securities Service recommended the purchase of 
Electric Power & Light @ 17. Certain high-priced stocks have advanced more in points since, 
but—which after all is important, number of p>ints advance or per cent of profit on the money 
used? Note here the actual showing made— 


Profit Made 
Price % Profit 
Stock Feb. 18 Aug. 3 Points (Margin 50%) 
Atchison 195 5g 27% 
Southern Railway 125% 134% 14% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ... 19546 42% 
Allied Chemical 1 157 21% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.... 227% 9% 
U. S. Steel 135 37% 


(Note: Among these high-priced stocks, to make clear that we are not ovcrlooking thir merits either, we 
have stressed Chesapeake & Ohio particularly, the issue which shows the largest profit both in points and 
per cent.) 
What makes any stock, either high-priced or low-priced, really attractive? 
Which specific issues are attractive now? 
These matters are thoroughly analyzed in our latest bulletin. Thirty-five low-priced stocks 


are covered—out of which we select a \ery few as the test. A few extra copies of this 
valuable report reserved for distribution, free. 


Clip Coupon at Right 


American Securities Service 








Suite 1033 
Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 
New York 


American Securities Service 


1033 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 


Send me “Low-Priced Stocks Report,” also 
copy of “Making Profits in Securities,” both 
free. 
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GIANT CORPORATIONS OF TODAY 
(Continued from page 759) 


eredit for starting what has become the acknowledged 
leader in the automotive industry and has been called re- 
cently a “financial giant” as well. 

Mr. Durant really formed the original General Motors 
Company with the Buick and Chevrolet companies as a 
nucleus. All that he did subsequently, however, did not 
meet with the approval of the company’s bankers and they 
forced him out of control and the management, only to find 
a few years later that he was back again, apparently 
stronger than before. 

For the second time Mr. Durant’s interest in the com- 
pany was acquired by the bankers’ and the du Pont’s. From 
that time on, while the irrepressible Durant has not had 
any part in the management of General Motors, but has 
organized and conducted several automobile manufacturing 
companies, he has been reported as being a substantial 
owner of General Motors common stock. As a result of its 
rapid expansion policy, General Motors has placed on the 
market a line of cars and trucks so comprehensive, as not 
only to meet all classes of competition, but also to set the 
pace with regard to most of its units. 

Furthermore, it has acquired accessory companies, not- 
ably the Fisher Body and Yellow Cab, and more recently 
Delco Light and Frigidaire. Still more recently it has been 
rumored that A. P. Sloan, president of General Motors, 
would become a partner in J. P. Morgan & Co., that Walter 
P. Chrysler would succeed him in General Motors and that 
the latter company would take over the former. 

A word about General Motors earnings and financial posi- 
tion to show whether it also is entitled to be set down as 
a “financial giant.” For the fiscal year ended December 31 
net income was $176,698,000, which, together with the cor- 
poration’s equity in the earnings of several subsidiaries, 
was equivalent to $21.80 a share on the common stock. 

Total assets at the end of 1926 were $920,894,000; net 
working capital $192,000,000; cash $117,825,000 and gov- 
ernment securities $12,840,000. 

As to more recent results it may be noted that the net 
income of General Motors for the June 30 quarter was 
$76,698,000, equal to $8.55 a share on the common stock, 
or 55c more a share than the full dividend at the recently 
increased rate of 8% for a year. Net income for the first 
six months of this year was recently announced as having 
been $129,250,000, or $14.35 a share on the common—nearly 
twice the regular cash dividend for a year, and at the rate 
of practically 29% for that period. President Sloan said 
that on June 30 last, cash and marketable securities had 
risen to $153,608,000. 

The directors have voted to split the common stock on a 
2 for 1 basis. Probably the new $25 par stock will be 
placed on a $5 basis, equal to $10 a share for the present 
stock. 

With such a showing can it be said that this is no more 
than the leading producer of automobiles in the United 
States, or even the world, big and important as that is? 
Shall we not be compelled to admit that General Motors is 
truly a “financial giant’’? 


du Pont Another Interesting Giant 


And then there is the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Much less is known about it generally than either United 
States Steel or General Motors. Still, its real beginning 
dates back further probably than that of any of the present 
subsidiaries out of which “our two financial giants” were 
formed. p 

The du Pont industries are 125 years old, havigg been 
started in Delaware in 1882 as a partnership under the 
name of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., which later be- 
eame a regularly organized company. In recent years its 
successors have not escaped anti-trust litigation, as in 1920 
the courts decided, as a result of a government suit brought 
nine years before, that the company should be “disin- 
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tegrated” in order that competition might be restored. The 
mandate of the court was fully carried out but the company 
has been more prosperous than ever. It rendered a great 
service during the war by making powder on a tremen/ous 
scale. In the years that have intervened its facilities and 
output have been diversified in many directions so that 
numerous products have been turned out, the volume and 
character of which people in general have little or no 
knowledge. 

While Mr. Brisbane did not characterize du Pont as a 
“financial giant,” and while its financial results are not 
measured by such large figures as in the case of United 
States Steel and General Motors, still it is one of the most 
powerful and one of the richest corporations in this coun- 
try. Because of being the largest single owner of General 
Motors common stock, and recently having invested $14,- 
000,000 of its surplus in United States Steel common, this 
corporation is certain to be much in the public eye, and thus 
to become better known than ever before, at least than at 
any time since the war. 

A few figures wi!l be sufficient to give a reasonably ade- 
quate idea of its financial position and its rapid growth. 
For the fiscal year ended December 31 last, net income was 
$41,969,000 against only $24,033,000 for the previous year, 
an increase of nearly $18,000,000. The former amount was 
equal to $13.98 a share on the common stock, and the latter 
$7.40. Net working capital rose to $59,000,000 from $47,- 
225,000 within the single year 1926. At the end of that 
period cash on hand totaled $17,307,000, marketable securi- 
ties and call loans were placed at $18,364,000 and “invest- 
ment securities” at the imposing sum of $145,459,000. After 
due account had been taken of all these various activities 
and investment there was left a surplus on December 31 
last, of $66,417,000, while total assets had mounted to $322,- 
583,000. 

The du Pont company has been doing well this year also. 
Net income for the June 30 quarter.was reported recently 
as having been $8,375,000, equal to $2.70 on the common 
against $2.35 for the corresponding period of 1926. For 
the first six months of 1927 net income was $23,834,000, or 
$8.05 on the common compared with $7.26 for the first half 
of 1926. 


Standard Oil of New Jersey a Giant Among Giant 
Oil Companies 


There are still others industrial corporations in the United 
States that are fully entitled to be called “financial giants.” 
Take a single illustration, the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. Only recently announcement was made that plans 
were under way for segregating into separate companies, 
the many and far-flung auxiliary interests of this great 
corporation. Its activities for years have been world-wide 
and are ever on the increase. It was “dissolved” some years 
ago, as a result of a government anti-trust suit, but with all 
the former subsidiaries operating separately in the mean- 
time, it is bigger and stronger than ever. So is the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. that was likewise “dissolved” for the same 
reason at about the same time. 

Some idea of the magnitude and financial strength of the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey may be had from the following 
figures: total assets on December 31 last, were no less than 
$1,541,945,000, net working capital had reached the gigantic 
amount of $598,394,000. Net income for last year was 
$117,652,000, equal to $5.01 a share on the common stock 
against $111,231,000, or $4.72 for the previous year. AS 
an illustration of its big investments, it need only be noted 
that the report for 1926 showed government securities 
owned and other investments carried at an aggregate value 
of $198,823,000. 


Railroad Giants— 
Atchison and Others 


Don’t forget that there are “financial giants” among the 
railroads of the United States. The Atchison is one of the 
foremost. The system embraces more than 12,000 miles of 
line. Its net income for 1926 was $60,031,494, equivalent to 
$23.42 a share on the common stock. Dividends on that 
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issue are being paid at the rate of 10% a year and it is 
regarded as only a matter of time and policy until. a big 
stock dividend is given to the common shareholders. The 
present common is now selling close to $200 a share. 

On December 31 last, the Atchison had cash in its treas- 
ury of over $34,000,000, government securities were valued 
at $35,388,000. Profit and loss surplus had risen to $245,- 
718,000, while the total assets were given as $1,125,830,000. 
For some fourteen years this company has not sold any of 
its own bonds or stock, although its budget in the most re- 
cent years has averaged about $55,000,000 annually. 

Cyrus K. Holliday, according to the records, was the 
father and projector of this great railroad enterprise. 
Ground was broken no further back than toward the end of 
1868, less than 59 years ago. Mr. Holliday is said to have 
foreseen the present greatness of the Santa Fe System, al- 
most from the driving of the first spike. He declared that, 
when completed, the system would transform the entire 
southwest and greatly increase the trade of that section and 
the United States as a whole with the Orient. The Atchison 
certainly hoped to do both. 

It is to be doubted, however, that Mr. Holliday adequately 
realized then, or at any time during his career, that his 
dream would develop into such a powerful and rich railroad 
system as the Atchison is today. Is it strange that only 
recently an official of another western railroad should have 
exclaimed when commenting upon the big earnings of the 
Atchison, “That is not a railroad, it is a banking institu- 
tion!” Is it not also a “financial giant”? 

Southern Pacific and Union Pacific are other railroad sys- 
tems that are entitled to be set down as “financial giants.” 
One of the chief duties of George M. Thornton, treasurer of 
the Southern Pacific, is to watch the money market closely 
from day to day, that he may loan the company’s large sur- 
plus funds in the open market as advantageously as possible. 
Its outstanding loans always run into the millions. 

Union Pacific has been a big holder of the securities of 
other railroads ever since they were bought at the direction 
of that Master Mind—himself a “financial giant”—E. H. 
Harriman. In fact, the official figures have shown practi- 
cally ever since his death that about 2%% of the 10% a 
year paid in dividends on the common stock has come from 
income on investments and the other 744% from operation. 

The New York Central and Pennsylvania are still other 
“financial giants” in the railroad world. They own hundreds 
of thousands of shares in the aggregate of the stocks of 
other companies, on many of which liberal dividends are 
being paid. Both these gigantic parent systems are making 
large earnings from operation alone, and have as a sub- 
stantial background the millions of dollars of “other income” 
that they receive on their investments. 

The hundreds of thousands of investors in the securities 
of American railroads should realize, as never before, that 
the big systems not only own valuable property, maintained 
at a high standard, and favorably located geographically, 
but also that they are rendering excellent service to the pub- 
lic and withal are “financial giants” because of their tre- 
mendous resources and power in the financial as well as the 
railroad world. 


Gigantic Banking Institutions 


But how about the big banks and trusts companies? Of 
course, it will be admitted on all sides, without argument, 
that they are primarily “financial giants.” The fact is, 
however, that they are bigger, stronger and exert a wider 
and more potent influence—the world over—than the aver- 


age observer can possibly realize. Next to the Federal 
Reserve system they are the bulwarks of the financial situ- 
ation in this country. Their founders in their fondest and 
most extravagant dreams never could have imagined that 
present proportions could have been reached. 

Take only two illustrations. Lack of space forbids even 
the mention of more. The National City Bank of New 
York and the Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York. They are the largest banking institutions in the 
United States. They are not surpassed by many through- 
out the world. The National City came into existence in 
1812. Samuel Osgood was its first president. Business 
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was started with a capital of only $800,000. Now it is 
$75,000,000. 

These figures alone supply a measure of the institution’s 
growth. Charles E. Mitchell, the present president, has 
at his command total resources in excess of $1,500,000,000, 
while the deposits are over $1,150,000,000. Branches have 
been established, not only throughout this city, but also 
in many of the leading centers of the civilized world. The 
National City Company, one of the big subsidiaries of the 
bank, distributes annually hundreds of millions of dollars 
of new securities. 

Does any one suppose that President Osgood, back in 
1812, or even James Stillman, the elder, who was president 
twenty-five years ago, and a “financial giant” in Wall 
Street, ever dreamed that “No. 8” would become what it 
already is as a financial power in the world? 

The Chase National Bank, second in size to the National 
City, while not half as old, has had a long and distinguished 
career. Late in September it will reach the half century 
mark. The institution was organized September 20, 1877, 
by Samuel C. Thompson, but got its name from Salmon P. 
Chase, known as the “father of all National Banks.” 

Its capital was only $300,000 then. Today it is $40,000,- 
000. Surplus and profits are close to $40,000,000 also and 
aggregate deposits in the neighborhood of $150,000,000. 

For forty-four years out of the fifty that have elapsed 
since the bank was organized it had no branches. Within 
the last six years an ambitious expansion policy has been 
put rapidly into effect. The last big stroke in the carry- 
ing out of this policy was the absorption of the Mechanics 
& Metals Bank, one of the old and prominent institutions 
of this city. The combined resources of the two just be- 
fore the merger aggregated $1,051,463,000. This amount 
included the $25,621,000 resources of the Chase Securities 
Corporation which, like the National City Co., is one of the 
great security distributing corporations of the world. The 
Chase is now in the billion dollar class and its management 
has no idea of stopping with accomplishments to date. 

Samuel C. Thompson, Salmon P. Chase, A. Barton Hep- 
burn—all “financial giants” in their day—but is not the 
institution that they organized and helped so mightily to 
develop, and the group that is now directing its affairs 
greater than they? Is this not true of all the other big 
business enterprises to which reference has been made? 
Are not the “financial giants”—the corporation or institu- 
tion—not only bigger but more powerful in the affairs of 
the world than the “financial giants’”—the men—ever could 
have been, no matter who and what they were. 

And now a word as to the effect upon the general eco- 
nomic and financial situation, investors and speculators in 
securities and the chance for the individual, of the marvel- 
ous growth and tremendous power of these “financial! giants” 
—corporations, institutions. So far their earnings as well 
as their resources, have been commensurate with their 
growth. The closer relations, and even the mergers that 
nave been entered into, naturally have enhanced the mar- 
ket value of the securities directly involved. While in some 
circles it has been felt that these corporations and institu- 
tions were getting too large, in others it has been stead- 
fastly asserted that what has happened has added not only 
to the stability of those particular corporations and insti- 
tutions but also to that of the general situation. 

Will they become too large? Will their power become 
too great? What will be the result of further inter-com- 
pany buying of securities? Will it lead to an unduly close 
“community of interest”? These are some of the many 
questions that are passing through the minds of many 
thoughtful investors and students. 

The last named query has started already an investiga- 
tion of the ultimate purposes and possible effect of the 
ownership of a large block of General Motors by du Pont 
and the recent purchase by that company of a big block 
of United States Steel common. It was claimed officially 
that the latter transaction represents only and purely an 
investment. 

Until this investigation is completed and the report 
made public, investors can well afford not to be appre- 
hensive. In the meantime they may rest assured that the 
so-called “financial giants” are truly such and that they 
are bound to become still bigger and stronger. 
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Odd Lots 


The man of‘ limited means who 
has the ambition to accumulate a 
moderate estate will find no 
better method than thru _pur- 
chasing Odd Lots of well sea- 
soned, dividend paying stocks. 


A group of good stocks, well 
diversified, bought with a defi- 
nite degree of regularity, will in 
time produce a comfortable in- 
come. 


Odd Lots permit this excellent 
means of accumulation and thrift. 


Many other advantages of 
Odd Lot trading are fully ex- 
plained in booklet M.W. 302. 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought er Sold for Cash 
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GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange and New York 
Curb Market 


350 Madison Ave. 
New York 


115 Broadway 
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1605 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(An unweighted Index of weekly closing prices, specially designed for investors. 


The 


1927 Index includes 264 issues, distributed among 36 leading industries; and covers about 
90% of the total transactions in all Common Stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
It is compensated for stock dividends, rights and assessments; and reflects all important price 
movements with a high degree of accuracy. Our method of making annual revisions in the 
list of stocks included, renders it possible to keep the Index abreast with evolutionary changes 
in the market, without impairing its continuity or introducing cumulative inaccuracies.) 
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IS INDUSTRY’S INDIFFERENCE 
TO COAL STRIKE JUSTIFIED? 


(Continued from page 749) 
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in the non-union districts. The balance 
of power, so to speak, lay in the fields 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois—in fact it was to preserve this 
balance that operators of these four 
states formed their association. 

As long ago as the strike of 1922 it 
was becoming apparent that the rapid 
development of mines in non-union 
fields must some day upset this balance 
and shift the control of the industry 
elsewhere. Many operators within the 
central field, it is said, were inclined to 
believe that process was too far de- 
veloped ever to be halted, when the 
1922 strike was settled. The Jackson- 
ville agreement was regarded by many 
at a last attempt by operators to main- 
tain the central field intact. Whether 
or not that was the intention, it is now 
evident that it has had exactly the op- 
posite effect. Coal operations in the 
open shop fields, once more distant 
from the larger consuming centers, be- 
came less and less of a gamble. 

Other factors have entered into this 
evolution, such as changes in freight 
rates and differentials, the extraordi- 
nary development of the industria! 
south, the decentralization of industry 
throughout the middle west and the 
consequent loss of relative position by 
the big centers of the Atlantic Sea- 
board and New England. The four 
states of the central competitive field, 
in other words, already had lost much 
of their community of interest before 
the strike was called. At the Miami 
conference Ohio operators said in effect 
that from an economic point of view 
the long standing coalition no longer 
existed. The conference deadlocked on 


the wage plan put forth by these oper- . 


ators as a substitute for the Jackson- 
ville agreement of $7.50 a day. 

In effect, the central field divided 
then and there, when Pennsylvania op- 
perators continued the Jacksonville 
agreement temporarily. Since then the 
division has been widened, and each 
state is acting independently. Pennsyl- 
vania operators on August 1 posted 
notices offering work to all their for- 
mer employes at rates approximately 
twenty-one per cent below those called 
for in the Jacksonville scale. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Company now has 
eighteen out of thirty-four mines work 
ing open shop. Other companies in this 
field are reporting a gradual return of 
their men on the new schedule. Oper- 
ators of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois also 
are seeking to reopen their mines on 
the open shop plan. 

The contention of those who believe 
the Union has been defeated is that 
Lewis has over-reached, and that even 
if he succeeds in keeping the central 
field virtually tied up the production 
from non-union fields—most of it 
turned out by present or former mem- 
bers of the union who would rather 
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take five or six dollars a day than be 
out of work—will be sufficient to meet 
the country’s needs. Here again the 
same set of facts is used in proof as 
that offered by those who profess te 
see a real strike threat still in the 
offing. Until the week of April 2, it is 
pointed out, production this year ran 
ahead of last year every week, the in- 
creases ranging from a million and a 
half to three million tons. Since then 
it has been falling behind last year’s 
weekly record by one to two million 
tons. 

It is on these figures that some 
authorities base the estimate that coal 
in storage at this writing is approxi- 
mately twenty-five million tons below 
the amount above ground April 1. 
Coal, they say, is being used now more 
rapidly than it is being mined. A feel- 
ing is developing in some circles that 
industry, by its indifference, is playing 
directly into the hands of the strikers, 
rapidly using up the surplus which had 
been established when the strike was 
called, and using it just when consump- 
tion is expected to show a sharp in- 
crease. But though this warning has 
been widely circulated it has had little 
or no response in demand. Prices are 
still low becaus: demand has not 
reached the stage of apprehension. 

The inherent weakness of all argu- 
ment to the effect that the real blow of 
the strike is yet to fall is that it fails 
to take into account steadily diminishing 
relative demand, due to the encroach- 
ment of oil and the development of new 
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economies in coal consumption. It fails 
also to estimate adequately the capacity 
of the non-union fields under the spur 
of the higher or at least stabilized price 
levels that would follow any threat of 
a shortage. More than eight million 
tons a week have been turned out regu- 
larly all summer with the central com- 
petitive field out of the running. No 
one pretends—the price situation being 
what it is—that this figure represents 
the ultimate effort of the open shop 
mines. 

A fight is inevitable. But the shifts 
of workmen which have taken place 
during the past five years make it fair- 
ly safe to predict that the United Mine 
Workers will not be able to prevent a 
large and growing contribution to the 
national tonnage from the former union 
mines of the central field. Operators 
in this field have made it clear that 
they intend to put up a fight to retain 
their markets against the encroach- 
ments of the non-union mines, and the 
rates they are offering are substantial- 
ly higher than those which attracted 
plenty of miners to open shop opera- 
tions after the owner had found it im- 
possible to pay the Jacksonville scale. 

For some time those at interest in 
the strike have been awaiting a prom- 
ised “important move” on the part of 
Mr. Lewis. All sorts of rumors are in 
circulation as to the nature of this ac- 
tion. One widely repeated is that he 
intends to “pick a fight” with the 
anthracite operators and call out the 
hard coal miners, whose contract has 


still four years to run. Some operators 
—even in the hard coal fields—might 
be rather glad of such a move. De- 
mand for anthracite has been so poor 
in recent years that no one in the in- 
dustry would think nowadays of calling 
it a necessity. Dealers in the big mar- 
keting centers are resorting to adver- 
tising and merchandising methods to 
keep the coal moving. A strike would 
stimulate demand. Moreover, it might 
help to complete the long-hoped-for dis- 
integration of the union. 

Whatever may be planned in this 
connection, Mr. Lewis is likely to find 
much difficulty in making the front 
pages of newspapers not.located in the 
mining districts. Essential industries 
such as railroads and electric utilities 
appear to have made every necessary 
provision to continued operation. In 
some instances enough coal has been 
stored to last a year. Only the smaller 
plants without storage facilities are 
likely to feel the strike—assuming that 
it reaches strike proportions compara- 
ble to earlier walkouts. However, it is 
clear that the strike is reaching a criti- 
cal stage and developments from now 
on should be more interesting — and 
more consequential. 
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TIDE WATER-ASSOCIATED OIL 
(Continued from page 782) 
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that they are not) both are in a suffi- 
ciently strong financial condition to 
pay any deficits out of their pocket 
should there be any reasonably safe 
assurance that current conditions in 
the industry will not be prolonged. 
Unfortunately no such assurance ap- 
pears to exist. Tide Water-Asso- 
ciated, while it occupies a strong posi- 
tion in the industry as a consolidated 
unit, is not immune from conditions 
which are bringing generally unfavor- 
able earnings statements to light by 
the representative petroleum com- 
panies. 

While current earnings remain ob- 
scure in the absence of official figures of 
the holding company’s operations during 
the first half of the year, the shares 
have a book value as indicated by the 
per share value of net tangible assets 
shown on the December 31, 1926, bal- 
ance sheet of approximately their 
present market price. During the first 
fifteen months of the merger, steps 
have been taken to unify the opera- 
tions of the two leading subsidiaries, a 
procedure that will ultimately increase 
operating efficiency of these properties. 
Last year, about 7 million dollars was 
spent for oil producing properties, 5 
million for replacements and improve- 
ments in manufacturing units and 
about 3 million in the extension of 
marketing facilities. Reserves of unde- 
veloped acreage stood at 569,000 acres 
at the end of the year or about twice 
the acreage of the various subsidiaries 
before the merger. 

The uncertainties that surround the 
company’s operations at present, are 
largely confined to the more general 
uncertainties that attend the industry 
as a whole. While essentially specula- 
tive and unattractive except only on a 
long pull basis, the common shares are 
certainly more nearly in line with in- 
trinsic value at their current level than 
at the prevailing level when the pre- 
ferred stock syndicate dissolved. And 
as far as the preferred stock is con- 
cerned, there is less room for doubt 
here. Just as an issue of this caliber 
was not dear on a 6 1/6 per cent basis 
when the industry was in more pros- 
perous condition, by the same token, it 
is not dear on a 6.8 per cent basis 
under existing conditions. 
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$100,000 Associated Gas and Electric 6’s Conv. Deb. 6.00 
3,000 shs. Associated Gas and Electric $6 Pref. Stock 6.35 
1,000 shs. Associated Gas and Electric a Class A “ a 
* Total issue $65,000,000. The size of the issue, the geographical diversity of 


assets behind these bonds, together with var‘ous restrictions, make this, 
in many ways, superior to most first anJ refunding mortgage issues. 
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Question No. 2 





Why Are 


INSURANSHARES 
Trust Certificates 


A Safe Tnvestment? 


ANSWER: 





B ECAUSE THEY represent pro rata 
ownership in the stocks of more than 
forty-three leading insurance companies 
whose business is widely diversified, i.e., 
life, casualty, fire, surety, marine, etc. 


For full particutars of this attractive 
safe form of modern investment write to 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
67 Wall Street, New York 
Representatives Sent Only on Request 





Tel. Whitehall go82 
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Weekly 
Stock Letter 


—pointing out economic 
conditions that may have 
a vital bearing upon the 
course of security prices. 


Sent gratis on request for M. W. 4 


Out-of-Town 


Accounts 


A special department of our 
organization is completely 
equipped to give a prompt 
and effective service to out- 
of-town clients. 


We invite correspondence. 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway 


New York 


Telephone Rector 5000 
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POLITICS AND THE MARKET 
(Continued from page 747) 
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doubts are completely swept away. 

Of course, in the final analysis, it is 
economic rather than political condi- 
tions which influence the business and 
security trend, but from the senti- 
mental viewpoint, at least, it is not 
wise to disregard the implications in 
the newer political situation. 

Fortunately, the present Adminis- 
tration will continue to function until 
March, 1929, so that almost two years 
must elapse before any important po- 
litical change takes place. And, again, 
it is just as possible as not that the 
successor to the President may hold 
views quite as conservative so that the 
expected change may not materialize 
after all. From the broader range, 
then, it is futile to discuss the effects 
of politics on business or securities 
since it is beyond human possibilities 
to forecast what the political situation 
will be like two years from now. 

It is rather from the present and im- 
mediate future viewpoint, that the 
President’s decision holds important 
possibilities. It seems logical to as- 
sume that conservative-minded people 
who dislike the thought of a change in 
the Administration and to whom this 
is proof that caution in future commit- 
ments is necessary will seize the pres- 
ent opportunity to accept current high 
prices in stocks and that this, in turn, 
will lead them to place their funds in 
the more conservative types of securi- 
ties. This thought, of course, is of- 
fered in a most general way. Liquida- 
tion in stocks, when it comes, is more 
likely to be confined to securities which 
have enjoyed great advances in the 
past few years than in those which 
have made little or no progress. In 
fact, among the latter, conditions in- 
dicating improvement in hitherto weak 
industries would connote that specula- 
tive opportunities are by no means 
lacking. 

Curiously enough, the President’s 
announcement has thus far exerted a 
more vital influence on stock prices 
than the recent reduction in the Fed- 
eral Reserve rediscount rate. The lat- 
ter had already probably been antici- 
pated by the market whereas the for- 
mer, for which under the circum- 
stances, no preparations could be made, 
showed how vulnerable technically was 
the position of the market. That the 
atmosphere surrounding the market 
has changed in some subtle fashion 
cannot be denied. The natural inabil- 
ity to “size up” the implications of the 
new political situation alone has al- 
ready produced more uncertainty and 
doubt than a number of unfavorable 
economic factors which have been in 
operation for some time. And it seems 
likely that in the near future at least 
this doubt will exert a restraining in- 
fluence on stock prices. 

From the practical viewpoint, almost 
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regardless of the political outlook, it 
would seem a necessary thing at this 
time to overhaul investment and specu- 
lative holdings with the view of ac- 
commodating one’s self to the newer 
situation. Basic conditions are suffi- 
ciently strong to warrant retention of 
sound issues which are priced accord- 
ing to realities and not to imaginary 
prospects, but it is necessary to ascer- 
tain whether in each particular case, 
the securities held measure up to this 
requirement. Hence, the necessity for 
a complete revision of one’s security 
holdings. 
Conclusion 


In order to be of practical assist- 
ance, we have prepared three suitable 
lists of securities for the investment of 
three funds—one of $10,000; another 
of $25,000 and the third of $50,000. 
It is not pretended that the securities 
in all eases are gilt-edge and that sev- 
eral of them are not frankly specula- 
tive. They are, rather, devised with 
the view of securing the greatest pos- 
sible advantage of the present position 
of the securities markets with the least 
possible risk. That it is possible to se- 
lect such securities even today clearly 
indicates the scope of possibilities 
among investments. However, the 
task is by no means an easy one and 
the investor should be guided by a 
highly developed sense of discrimina- 
tion if he expects to emerge from the 
present situation without loss. 
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as listed below, intended to establish a 
position for, let us say the balance of 
the year only, reflect a position for 
this period that is not emphatically 
bullish. Yet, for moderate market pos- 
sibilities, there are certainly opportu- 
nities to be found among the shares of 
the strong and well established com- 
panies for shareholders who are gifted 
with sufficient patience not to expect 
too rapid a recovery. 

This position is held without over- 
looking the uniformly unfavorable 
showing in the reports of the first six 
months that have already been pub- 
lished. With storage facilities well 
taken up and production at new heights, 
it is not improbable that another break 
in the crude price structure will ma- 
terialize in the Fall of the year. The 
reports for the last half will probably 
be no better than the first six months, 
in fact, may be generally less favor- 
able, but this factor is more likely to 
be reflected in market performance of 
the shares themselves than in the divi- 
dend policies of the stronger compa- 
nies, because of the fact that the in- 
herent uncertainties of the industry 
have generally brought about a very 
conservative attitude in the matter of 
dividend disbursements—a fact that is 
tow standing these companies and 
their shareholders in good stead. 
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By Fred FErench 


Plus Operating 
Profits 


The plan that is revolutionizing 
real estate investment—known as 
The French Plan—now makes it 
possible for you to participate in 
the ownership and share in the 
profits from the operation of large 
income-producing buildings. 

It gives you a safeguarded invest- 
ment—plus 6%—plu; ten payments 
of 10% each, the repayment of 
every dollar of your original invest- 
ment—plus 50% of all profit; dis- 
tributed from the operation of the 
property thereafter. 

These are but four of the remark- 
abl> advantages afforded by 


“The 
FRENCH 
PLAN 


Thousands of discriminating New 
Yorkers have already invested mil- 
lions of dollars in large income- 
producing properties under this Plan 
and are now sharing in the profits 
being distributed from their opera- 
tion. 

If you are not already familiar with this 
unusually profitable and convenient form 
of investment, the Special Coupon—below 

—will bring your copy of the 64-page book 
“The Real Estate Investment of the 
Future.” 

You will doubtless find it the most 
interesting—and the most profitable 
—half hour’s reading you have done 
in months. Tear out the Coupon— 
now—and mail it TODAY! 
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FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING 
COMPANY, Inc., 
350 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Please send me without obligation the 
64-page book.*‘The Real Estate Invest- 
meat of the Future.” 
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WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS 
OF THE GREAT STAPLES? 


(Continued from page 755) 


but the attempts have been futile, 
even after making due allowance for 
the fact that the crop in its dependen- 
cies is larger than it was ten years ago. 
But the world in general must apply 
for cotton to the United States which 
raises 64% of the world’s crop. Last 
year the American yield per acre was 
181.9 pounds, the largest for years past 
and in strong contrast with the yield of 
only 24.5 pounds in 1921, when the 
weevil got 31% of a normal crop, and 
though there is a heavy infestation of 
the pest this year, it is hoped that the 
actual damage will be as light as it 
has been in the last three years and 
that it will ultimately disappear like 
the locusts of old Egypt and the grass- 
hoppers of our northwestern states 
many years ago. 

As to the future of prices many here 
are looking for 25 cents later in the sea- 


-son, while others are just as confident 


that the price will go to 15 cents or 
much lower. Much will depend on the 
government report on the crop to be 
issued on September 8th. If it con- 
firms the estimate of 13,492,000 bales 
of August 8th it is believed that a very 
sharp rise will follow. The American 
spinners have bought comparatively lit- 
tle ahead. They naturally recall their 
bitter experience last year in buying 
heavily only to see the price drop some 
four to six cents in the debacle of the 
Fall, and as “once bitten twice shy” 
they have been holding aloof for many 
weeks lest they put their foot in the 
same trap. Now their candid friends 
are assuring them that they have 
missed their market which is about as 
agreeable as opening old wounds and 
rubbing in salt. The European spin- 
ner, however, is in pretty much the 
same boat. He has doubted the bad 
crop reports. Now like his American 
brother he is waiting to see what the 
government report will put the crop at 
on September 8th. 


But reports come and reports go. 
One thing goes on in any case and that 
is the great world sweep of this branch 
of business in the cheapest clothing 
known. It is benefitted by the steady 
increase in the world’s population, the 
spread of civilization, the gradual re- 
-turn of the world’s currencies to par, 
the more general balancing of national 
budgets and the increased buying 
power of the world as the war period 
recedes from view. 


Wheat 


The seasonal slackening in most lines 
of trades makes it easy for the average 
business man at this time of the year 
to divert his thoughts and attention 
from business to less serious matters, 
vacations, travel and play. 

Net so, however, as far as the grain 


trader is concerned; for him the sum- 
mer time is usually a busy time. This 
year has been no exception, in fact the 
grain trade has probably experienced 
a more hectic existence this summer 
than usual. 


Not that the cash grain business has 
been particularly heavy during recent 
weeks; to the contrary, both the export 
trade, as well as the domestic milling 
trade, have been rather disappointing, 
but the uncertainties of the new crop 
have been unusually pronounced, due 
largely to the vicissitudes of the 
weather. : 


The United States Government re- 
port as of August 1, 1927, indicated a 
crop of 553,000,000 bushels winter, and 
298,000,000 bushels spring. wheat, or a 
total of 851,000,000 bushels, compared 
to 854,000,000 bushels estimated on 
July 1, 1927, and 833,000,000 bushels as 
the final production for 1926. The re- 
port was fairly well in line with ex- 
pectations, but a great many members 
of the grain trade feel that the final 
returns will be considerably smaller 
than indicated for the reason that dis- 
appointing threshing reports have con- 
stantly been received since August 1, 
and a great deal of winter wheat re- 
mains still to be threshed in the Cen- 
tral States. A reduction in the final 
figures of winter wheat is, therefore, 
quite likely. As far as spring wheat i; 
concerned, reports of damage by rust 
continue to appear from Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. It seems as if the rust 
damage is not confined to the Red River 
Valley as first indicated, but has spread 
to a number of other districts. There 
is hardly any doubt that a very con- 
siderable reduction in the yield will be 
caused at these points, and while the 
crop in Montana at the present is unusu- 
ally promising, it is hardly likely that 
the harvest in this state can even ap- 
proximately offset the reduction in 
other parts. The final amount of the 
total United States crop will, therefore, 
undoubtedly be considerably less than 
the early estimates and possibly below 
the final production for 1926. 

In comparing the production of 
wheat for 1927 with 1926, it should not 
be overlooked, however, that the carry- 
over of old wheat this year in the 
United States is about 29,000,000 bush- 
els larger than last year, so that our 
total export surplus in the final analy- 
sis may prove as large this season as 
it was during the last one. 

One of the chief reasons for the re- 
cent nervous state of the market has 
been the outlook in Canada. The Ca- 
nadian Government report, as of Augus* 
1, 1927, indicated a crop of 357,000,000 
bushels for all Canada, as compared 
te about 409,000,000 bushels harvested 
last year. As the harvest of Canadian 
wheat, however, will not be in full 
swing in- Western Canada until late 
August and the early part of Septem- 
ber, Canadian crop prospects are still 
subject to considerable influence by the 
weather during the entire month of 
August. On August the 8th, a cold 
wave with several degrees of frost, 
swept over Saskatchewan, and fear of 
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considerable damage caused a 6 cent 
advance in the market. Subsequent re- 
ports from the West did not fully con- 
frm the damage expected, but with 
prediction for further cold weather fol- 
lowing torrential rains in several parts 
of the West, the Canadian grain trade 
has been constantly on the anxious seat. 
As the Canadian crop, in the best case, 
will be relatively short, further dam- 
age might easily cause a drastic ad- 
yance in prices. 

The carry-over of old wheat in Can- 
ada is estimated to be about 15,000,000 
bushels higher than last year. All in 
all, the total export surplus from North 
America at the present time promises 
to be slightly below last year. How- 
ever, unfavorable weather can still, of 
course, cause a great deal of damage 
and further reduce the final returns; 
likewise can favorable weather cause 
improvements and necessitate an up- 
ward revision of the North American 
export surplus. 

It is too early to make forecasts as 
to the wheat production in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. Periods of droughts 
have. been reported from Argentina, 
and also in certain districts of Aus- 
tralia, but rains seem to have relieved 
the most arid sections, and conditions 
in both countries are fairly satisfac- 
tory, although better than average 
crops are not looked forward to. 

Recent reports from Russia indicate 
that the wheat crop is not all that 
could be desired, and it is not expected 
that Russia will figure as an exporter 
toany larger degree than last year. 

As far as the importing countries 
are concerned, the crops in United 
Kingdom and the Continent may be 
said to be average crops. Some of 
these countries have a somewhat larger 
production than last year, others slight- 
ly smaller ones, but, in the aggregate, 
the total crops in Europe, outside of 
Russia, are reported to be a little larger 
than last year. The weather has, how- 
ever, recently been rainy and unfavor- 
able, and may have influenced the qual- 
ity of the wheat. It is generally ex- 
pected that Europe will import nearly 
as much wheat this year as last, al- 


_ though the demand during the last few 


weeks has been anything but keen, and 
the wheat exports from North America 
to European countries, since the begin- 
ning of the present crop year, have been 
much smaller than last year. 

While there is no apparent scarcity 
of wheat in any part of the world, 
there is a strong holding tendency on 
the part of our farmers, which, in con- 
nection with the decided scarcity of, and 
high prices for, all feeding stuffs cause 
a strong undertone in the market, and 
it looks as if the wheat crop, this year, 
would be marketed at generally better 
Prices than last year. 


Corn 


This cereal is having its inning this 
year. A few months ago, the corn mar- 
ket was in the doldrums, and prices de- 
dined to below 70c per bushel, under 
the weiglit of exceedingly heavy stccks 

(Please turn to page 805) 
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announces that all Chicago 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Series, First Preferred 
Stock for the quarter ending September 
30, 1927, has been declared payable 
October 1, 1927, to stockho!ders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 15, 1927. 


G. W. Cuapman, Asst. Secretary. 
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THE MANAGEMENT AND THE 
COMPLAINING STOCKHOLDER 
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contentions are thereby established as 
correct, but simply that his claims and 
those of the management should be 
equally subjected to careful and un- 
prejudiced study. 

But what are these conditions which 
entitle the stockholder to be heard with 
anwonted attention? One is an undue 
depreciation of market price, directly 
attributable to the policy criticized. 
Immediately it is asked: “How can it 
be proved, first that the market price is 
unduly low, and secondly, that the dis- 
crepancy results from a specific policy 
of the management?” Unlikely as it 
seems, corporate situations do arise 
constantly in which clear proof of these 
claims can be provided. The situations 
are of various kinds, and their detailed 
treatment will furnish the subject mat- 
ter of subsequent articles. We have re- 
ferred to them in the accompanying box 
only briefly. 

It should be noted that in each of 
these examples taken from the past, the 
writer avers that the stock was selling 
well below its true value and that when 
a specific policy was changed the mar- 
ket price advanced towards its proper 
level. It is also asserted that in the 
current examples the stocks are now 
celling well below their true value, and 
if a specific policy were changed, the 
market price would enjoy a similar ad- 
vance. 

These are given as concrete evidence 
of the existence of the first class of con- 
ditions which we claim justify unpreju- 
diced attention to a stockholder’s com- 
plaint—namely, a wide discrepancy be- 
tween market price and value, which 
would be remedied by changing the 
policy criticized. 

They suggest also some observations 
on the attitude of corporate manage- 
ments in general towards the market 
price of their stock. There are in 
vogue three standard declarations by 
company heads on this subject, viz.: 


1. The market price of their stock is 
of importance only to speculators; 
bona fide stockholders should be 
interested solely in its intrinsic 
worth. 


. It is the ultimate market price 
that counts; the intervening lower 
levels have slight importance. 


. The management has no responsi- 
bility for, or interest in, the mar- 
ket quotations of the stock. 


Each one of these statements is in- 
correct. In fact, they may be called 
untrue, and usually hypocritical. The 
subject deserves an article by itself, but 
a few brief points will be made at this 
time. 

First: The average stockholder is at 
least as much interested in the market 


price of the stock as in any other as. 
pect thereof. This applies to investors 
no less than speculators. An unduly 
low market price means mental distress 
to most stockholders, as well as direct 
financial loss to those who sell during 
such a period. 

Secondly: The emphasis on the bene. 
fits derived by patient stockholders from 
ultimate appreciation never takes into 
account the time or duration factor ip 
investment. This is just as important jn 
a stock as in a bond. A 100% apprecia. 
tion in fifteen years may mean rela. 
tively little on an annual basis, espe. 
cially if meagre income has_ been 
realized in the interim. Benefits long 
deferred must be discounted corre. 
spondingly, and are of no value at all 
to the many stockholders who die, or 
who must sell before they are realized, 

Third: Officials say that they cannot 
control fluctuations in the price of their 
stock, and therefore, they have no re- 
sponsibility of any kind for the market 
level. This is, of course, a gross non 
sequitur. Policies of the management 
frequently exert a direct influence on 
the market price, often creating undue 
inflation or depreciation. Where the 
abandonment of an improper policy 
would result in establishing the price 
of the stock nearer its intrinsic worth 
—as in the examples given herewith— 
the management is directly responsible 
for the unsatisfactory prevailing level. 


New Ventures 


The second type of situation, which 
also entitles a complaining stockholder 
to be heard on equal terms with the 
management, arises less frequently than 
those just deseribed. Embarking on a 
new venture which would change radi- 
cally either the type of business or the 
financial set-up of the company should 
certainly invite closer serutiny of the 
directors’ discision than is accorded 
their more ordinary activities. If the 
type of business is to be changed en- 
tirely, or if large liabilities are to be 
incurred in a venture outside of the 
company’s accustomed field, the pre- 
sumption of the directors’ superior ex- 
perience certainly no longer holds. 
Furthermore, the stockholders have an 
undeniable right to a wholly independ- 
ent decision as to whether they want 
their money in a new kind of business. 
There are many examples in the past 
of such new ventures resulting dis- 
astrously—such as the huge commit- 
ments in an oil subsidiary made by the 
Atlantic Gulf Steamship Company, and 
the transfer of the Distillers Securities’ 
capital into sugar plantations. The 
sinking of large sums by General 
Motors in various side ventures under 
the Durant regime is another case in 
point. 

Similarly, sudden tremendous expan- 
sion in the same field as heretofore, but 
involving the assumption of large new 
liabilities, should cause stockholders in 
general to consider carefully any argu- 
ments against such a step that may be 
urged by one of their number. The 
Puget Sound expansion of the St. Paul 
and the tremendous investment of the 
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Interboro in new subway lines are in- 
g¢ances which resulted disastrously. 

Animportant change of policy of this 
type, currently under fire, is the acqui- 
sition of control of Erie and Pere Mar- 
quette by Chesapeake & Ohio. Other 
cases Which may be cited—with no spe- 
cial criticism in mind, but as examples 
of the sort of thing which sometimes 
may merit criticism, are the tremen- 
dous expansion last year of Famous 
Players, and in recent years by Inter- 
national Paper. As it happens, no op- 
position has developed to these ambi- 
tious projects, and very likely they de- 
serve none. But our point is that well 
reasoned objections by a stockholder to 
important new policies of this type 
should be accorded much more than a 
perfunctory hearing. 

It will be the purpose of several arti- 
cles to be published in subsequent is- 
sues to develop our thesis by means of 
a careful study of concrete examples, 
covering the various types of situation 
in which we claim that stockholders’ in- 
tervention should be made easier than 
at present. Finally, we shall suggest 
tentatively a method of procedure in 
which a stockholder’s complaint—if of 
the plausible type outlined above—may 
be made the subject of impartial and 
competent inquiry. 








Important Corporation 
Meetings 


Date of 
Company Specification Meeting 
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PierceeArrow Motor .......... 

Commercial Credit Corp....... 

General Asphalt ............. Directors 
ME WOORUTRL oso b esi cecsins wirectors 
CS eee Directors 
MED | s 6i5:50-5:0:5 we've Exec. Comm, 
U, B. Miteel Corp....... 22.0. Directors 
Abitibi Power & Paper........ Directors 
American Tobacco ........... Pfd. Div. 
Delaware & Hudson.......... 
International Silver ...... hose 

New Jersey Zinc ............. 

Vulcan Detinning ............ 

Am, Brown Bov. Elec........... 
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Magma Copper Co.............. 
May Department Stores........ Directors 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tcbaeco 
Com. & Com. B Divs. 

United Gas & Improvement... .Direetors 
RRNMN DER 5 1<i6'5)< nits 5056 <osie i 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg............ 
General American Tank Car.... 
American Beet Sugar.......... 
American Express.............. ivi 

ei Ree Directors 
Atch, Top, & Santa Fe......... Directors 
Barnet Leather................. Directors 
EINIOS 1.5 6:59 3.505 5280 ae news wh Directcrs 
SPUD COPD aincice cone. ves oes Directors 
Western Pacific RR............ Directors 
International Shoe 
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oose-Wiles Biscuit............ Directors 

Timken Roller Bearing......... Directors 

American Snuff ...... Pfd. & Com, Divs. 
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Certain-teed Products .......... ivi 

Cluett, Peabody .............. 

Eastman Kodak ............... 

Federal Light & Tracticn....... 

Torillard, P.......,.. 

Oil Well a) SE eee Bees 

Pere Marquette... _.. Pfd. & Com. 

St, Louis-San Francisco........ C 

Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. 

tiiiin , Pfi. & Com. Divs. 

Case can Railway Express..... Directors 

Hedeos I.) Threshing Mach... Directors 

n & Manhattan R.R....... Directors 

Tal ern Pacific EE a S- Dividend 

on Pacific System........... Directors 
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Your ‘‘B”’ Battery Eliminator 
will give you better service with 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Gaseous Rectifier Tubes 


12 








AOEr 


60 Milliamperes - - - $4.50 
85 Milliamperes~ - - 5.00 
400 Milliamperes - - - 7.00 


Ask for Catalog of full line of Stand- 

ard Tubes. 

A\\ il Guaranteed 

Jimi The standing of the Q. R. S Company, 
manufacturers of quality merchandise 
for over a quarter of a century, estab- 
lishes your safety. 
Orders placed by the leading Elimi- 
nator Manufacturers for this season’s 
delivery, approximating $800,000 Dol- 
lar’s worth of Q. R. S. Rectifier 
Tubes, establishes the approval of 
Radio Engineers. Ask any good 
dealer. 
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THE Q:=.S COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Executive Offices: 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Factories: Chicago—New York—San Francisco—Toronto, Canada 
Svdney Australia—Utrecht, Holland 


Established 1900. References—Dun, Bradstreet, or any bank anywhere 























You Can Buy Good Securities 


tn Small or Large Lots on 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS 


Ask for Booklet MW-6 which explains our plan and terms 


Odd Lot Orders Solicited 


Outright Purchase or Conservative Margin 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 
Established 1884 
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Postum 
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General Motors 
Corporation 


Copy on Request 


Tobey EK 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


25 Broad Street New York 




















J.K. RICE, JR. & CO. 
BUY AND SELL 





Amer, Exch, Irving Trust 
Capital Nat. Bk. & Trust 
Chase National Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

New York Casualty 
Home Insurance 
Westchester Insurance 
Firemans Insurance 

New Brunswick Ins. 
Crocker Wheeler 

H. C. Bohack Co. 
Southern Baking Cm. & Pf. 
Nat’l Sewing Machine Co. 
Crowe!l Publishing Pfd. 
American Cyanamid 
Mohawk Valley Co. 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


Equitable Building 
12¢ Broadway 


New York 


Cable 
Address 
“Ricenor” 


Telephone 
Rector 


9030 























IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


Aeolian Co., pfd. (7) 

Aeolian Weber 

Aeolian Weber, pfd. (7B).. 

Alpha Port, Cement (3) 
Pfd. (7) 


American Arch (7P) 
American Book Co. (7) 
American Cigar (8) 
Pfd. (6) 
Amer, Cyanamid (new): 
A 80 P 


Amer. Meter Co. 

Atlas Port. Cement (2P) 
Pfd. (2.66) 

Babcock 


“ Central Aguirre (6) 


Congoleum Co, Pfd. (7) 
Continental G. & E, (4.4)... 
Part Pfd. (8 
Prior Pfd, (7) 
Fajardo Sugar (10P) 
Franklin Rwy. Sup. (4) 
Giant Port. Cement 


Knox Hat (5) 
Pr. Prd, (7) 


Manhattan Rubber (2.5) 
Metropolitan Chain Stores 

Ist Pfd. (7) 

2nd Pfd, 
Nat’l Fuel Gas (1) 
National Sugar Ref, (7) 
Neisner Bros. 

+. 

New Eng. Tel. & Tel. (8) 
Phelps Dodge Corp’n (6) 
Pierce, But, & Pierce (2) 


Ist Pfd. (7) 
2nd Pfd. 
Richmond Radiato: 
Conv. Pfd, (3%) 
Royal Baking Powder (8P) 
Pfd. (6) 
Ruberoid Co. (4) 
Safety Car H. & L. 
Savannah Sugar (6P) 
Pfd, (7) 
Shaffer Oil & Ref. Pfd. 
Sheffield Farms Pfd. (6) 
Singer Mfg, Co. 
Singer, Ltd. (%) 
Superheater Co. 
Valley Mould & Iron 
Pfd. (7) 
Wash, Ry. & Elec. (5) 
Pfd. (5) 
White Rock 2nd Pfd. (10) 
Ist Pfd. 
Woodward Iron 
Pfd. (6) 


G—Gurranteed as to principal and dividend by 
Amer, Type Founders, 

P—Plus extras. 

B—Also extras on account of arrears, 





N spite of exciting price swings on 
the organized exchanges during the 
past fortnight, over - the - counter 

stocks stood at pretty much the same 
price levels they occupied at the opening 
of this period. Numerous wide move- 
ments occurred during the interim, how- 
ever, notably in Aluminum Company of 
America which at one time soared above 
100. This gain was subsequently lost 
so that the shares were only two points 
higher at the end of the two weeks’ 
trading. Similar, but less pronounced, 
fluctuations took place in other direc- 
tions, but on the whole, the unlisted 
market manifested a greater degree of 
stability than its rivals. This charac- 
teristic is no doubt due to the fact that 
margin operations play a_ negligible 
part in the purchase of unlisted issues. 

Stocks in the cement group were 

relatively weaker than the average and 
seemed more affected by the reaction- 
ary influences in evidence during the 
latter part of the period under review. 
Alpha and Atlas held their ground, but 
Lehigh sagged off moderately while 
Giant Portland lost nine points in the 
bid price. 

Sugar stocks were also lower. Soft- 

ness in this quarter, however, could 
more logically be attributed to condi- 


tions related to the industry than to 
general market factors. That is, profit- 
taking has doubtless been induced by 
more temperate views of the immedi- 
ate outlook. 

In contrast with these soft spots, 
several over-the-counter issues im- 
proved their market positions materi- 
ally, notably Richmond Radiator, Bo- 
hack, New England Telephone, Royal 
Baking and Phelps Dodge, thus giving 
indication that good investment buying 
is still extant. The chain store group 
also moved considerably higher in an- 
ticipation of ultimate consolidation of 
the units mentioned in a preceding re- 
view, though late recessions cancelled 
some of the early rise. 


Remington Arms 


Remington Arms, to which attention 
was directed some time ago, has re 
cently been in. good demand. The com- 
pany has acquired the Universal Ma- 
chine Company which produces self- 
service vending devices. Remingtons 
cash register organization is expected 
to handle distribution of these machines 
so that a source of additional earnings 
should be opened with a proyortion- 
ately small increase in sales costs. 

(Please turn to page 810) 
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MARKET PROSPECT OF 
GREAT STAPLES 


(Continued from page 801) 











— 
in the Chicago market. Buyers were 
reluctant to take delivery of corn on 
the futures contract for fear that it 
might go out of condition before it could 
be sold or marketed, and thus the mar- 
ket drifted until seeding time came 
along, and the picture changed. Highly 
unfavorable weather caused continual 
delay in planting, and cold weather 
afterwards caused a very slow devel- 
opment of the corn plant. In a few of 
the western and southwestern states, 
like Nebraska and Kansas, the corn has 
lately made wonderful progress, and 
promises very favorable yields; but in 
the large surplus states, like Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa, the corn is, gener- 
ally speaking, very late and our lead- 
ing crop experts seem unanimously of 
the opinion that unless we have an ex- 
traordinarily late summer with warm 
weather, a very large percentage of the 
Middle West corn crop has no chance 
of reaching maturity in time. Judging 
by the abnormal weather which we have 
experienced this year, and the early 
cold weather which has already begun 
to put in appearance in the northwest 
and Canada, the chances at the present 
time seem to be against the corn. The 
last Government report issued as of 
August 1, 1927, indicated a total crop 
of 2,385,000,000 bushels. While this 
figure is considerably below an average 
crop, and smaller than last year’s rela- 
tively short crop, the present price level 
for corn, which is almost 50% higher 
than the low level of last spring, might 
well be considered to have discounted 
the present apparent shortage in corn. 
When, nevertheless, a great many trad- 
ers feel that corn is likely to go still 
considerably higher, and have backed 
up their opinion by large purchases, it 
is because it is felt that an early frost 
8 very apt to set in and have a dis- 
astrous effect on the corn in the middle 
west, as a fair percentage of the corn is 
a few weeks late. 

There have been several cargoes of 
Argentine corn bought to come to the 
United States, and it is expected that 
the feeding demand for corn in the east- 
ern United States, as well as eastern 
Canada, will be to some extent filled 
through imports of Argentine corn, but 
it is not believed that this feature will 
be of any great importance as a price 
making factor because Argentina has 
already exported about 60% of its sur- 
Plus, and will have no difficulty in dis- 
Posing of the balance of its corn sur- 
plus. _Europe has been importing large 
quantities of Argentine corn, and will, 
no doubt, continue to do so as the feed- 
ing demand throughout the continent is 
enormous. 

The final outcome of the corn crop 
and the future prices for corn depend 
entirely on the weather. 
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This May Be the 
Opportunity 


you are looking for if you are interested in investing 
part of your surplus funds in a growing business. 


We are candy manufacturers, making a number of 
brands of advertised package candy. We have thorough 
metropolitan distribution and have started National 
sales. We own and control exclusively three of the out- 
standing sellers on the market today. 


To give you some idea of the profits in our business— 
We started 5 years ago with $500.00, and today, our 
assets exceed $340,000.00. We owe less than $21,000.00. 
We need aditional working capital to take care of the 
tremendous demand for our products, and if we secure 
the needed capital, we will do over a million dollars’ 
worth of business within the coming year. 


Package candy is an enormous industry in this country. 
Government propaganda as to the health value of the 
chocolate bar, and the habit of the American public to 
eat snacks continually, have made this a billion dollar 


business. 


—A Penn. Co. (Manufacturing a famous 5¢ bar) 
did $43,000,000.00 last year. 

—A Chicago chocolate bar manufacturer did $18,- 
000,000.00 last year. 

—A popular bar manufacturer, with a capital of 
$25,000.00 seven years ago, did a $10,000,000.00 
business three years later. 


The executives of our company are men well known 
in the candy business and have made a reputation for 
success and honesty. We bank at the Chase National 
in New York and welcome the most thorough check-up 
and investigation. 


We have a large and well-equipped factory in Brooklyn 
occupying 17,000 sq. ft. None of this new money is 
needed for machinery as we can do a business of 
$1,500,000.00 a year with our present set-up. 


We need $100,000.00, or any part of it, and are willing 
to give up a sizable block of our common stock in 
exchange. If we doa million dollar business, this stock 
will earn 100% the first year, and leave you an invest- 
ment that will continue to pay an exceptionally high 
yield for many years. 


For full particulars, references, etc., write 


Box 83 


The Magazine of Wall Street 
42 Broadway New York 

















WESTLAND OIL 


Capital 23,140 Shares 


Earnings estimated to 
be running at $14.00 
per share annually. 


Paid $5.00 per share 
in dividends so far 
this year. 


Special letter on request. 


J.H. HiRSHHORN & Co. 


60 Broad St., New York 


| Telephone Hanover 5573-4-5 











ou— 


like all wise inves- 
tors seek a dependable 
and justifiable income, yet 
demand safety of princi- 
pal above every other 
consideration. Smith 
Bonds will appeal to you, 
they are safe and yield 
6% to 643%. Denomina- 
tions $1000, $500, $100. 

May we tell you how 

Smith Bonds are made safe 
and pay an attractive income? 
Ask for Booklet “52-37” 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can avail yourself 
of the Mail Order Service of our Home Office in 
Washington, D. C. Your investments and inquiries will 
be given the same personal, efficient and courteous 
attention you would receive if you called at one of 


he F H.SMITH ©. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 
Branch Offcesin Other Cities 


Kind)y send Booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDs. 


NAME **52-37"" 





ADDRESS 


\ 


*) 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of August 16 


1927 Price Range 
Recent 
High Low Price 


14% 


Name and Dividend 
Albert Pick Barth wi.t...... 12% 18% 
Aluminum Co. of Amer 67% 87% 
Amer. Cigar (8) 115 119% 
Amer. Gas Elec. (1)ftf.... 100% 68% 95% 
Amer, Sugar Power A (1.2)¢t 838% 27% 34% 
Celotex Co, 70 82 
Centrif. Pipe (0.60)* 9% 16% 
Cities Service New (1.2)t.... 58% 40% 47% 
Cities Service Pfd. (6)t 874%, 87% 
Consol. Gas of Balt. (2%)... 50% 60 
Consolidated Laundries (2)*.. 15% 16 
Curtiss Aerot 19 28 
Curtiss Aero Pfd. (7)t 84% 102 
Durant Motorst 5% 9% 
Elect. Bond Share (1)f.... 66% 72% 
Electric Investorst 82% 385% 
Fajardo Sugar (10) 160 153 

393 555 
General Baking A (5)* 524%, 67% 
General Baking B* 4% 6% 
Gillette Safety Razor (3)+... 864%, 89% 
Glen Alden Coal (10)+ 159% 178 
Gulf Oil (1.5)t 864% 92 
Happiness Candy Store (50). 4y% 5% 
Hecla Mining (2)t 12% 15% 
International Utilities B 3 5% 
Johns-Manville, new (3).... 55% «95 
Land Co. of Floridat 18 24 
Lion Oil Refining (2.25)*.. 22 22% 
Lone Star Gas (2) 874%, 47% 
Metro Chain Storestt 30 53% 
Mountain Preducers (2.60)t.. 223%, 24% 


1927 Prize Range 


= Recent 
Name and Dividend High Lew Price 


New Mex. & Avizona Landf.. 16 9% ny 
New Jersey Zinc (12) 178 
Nipissing Mining (30c)* 10% 5% 
Northern Ohio Powert 

Pacific Steel Boiler (1)* 

Puget Sound P. & L.f....... 8514 

Reo Motor (80c)f 23% 

Salt Creek Producers (2%)f. 32 

Servel Corporation Af 10% 
So’east Pwr. & Lt. (new 1)¢ 38% 
So’east Pwr. & Lt. Pfd. (4). 80% 

Stutz Motors* 


Tobacco Products Expcrtt... 4% 
Tubize Artif. Silkft (16).... 255 

Tung-Sol Lamp ‘‘A’’ (1.80).. 24% 
United Electric Coal 33% 
United Gas & Improvem’t (4) 118% 


STANDARD OIL STOCKS 


Continental Oil (1) 

Humble Oil (1.6)t 
International Pet. (.75) 

Ohio Oil (2.75) 

Prairie Oil & Gast 

Standard Oil of Ind, (3,5)f.. 
Vacuum Oil (5)t 


* Listed in the regular way. 
t Admitted to unlisted trading privileges. 
tt Applications made for full listing. 





URB stocks were affected sympa- 
thetically by much the same influ- 
ences that produced exceptionally 
wide and, in many cases violent, price 
swings on the “Big Board” during the 
past two weeks. The persistent rise in 
the average price level of representa- 
tive stocks from the end of June to the 
beginning of August, as in the case of 
the leading exchange, had brought 
about a situation where the list as a 
whole had become sensitive to profit- 
taking and more susceptible to attack. 
Thus, while earlier price movements 
were predominantly upward, stimulated 
by the favorable money influence as ex- 
pressed in the universal lowering of 
Federal Reserve rediscount rates and 
excellent second quarter earnings re- 
ports of many leading industrial com- 
panies, these factors soon ceased to 
carry weight. In fact, action of the 
more important stocks suggested that 
holders took advantage of these favor- 
able developments to lighten commit- 
ments. On the heels of this selling, 
political considerations were injected in- 
to the market by President Coolidge’s 
unexpected announcement of unwilling- 
ness to be a candidate for a third term. 
Conjectures based upon this event 
tended to further unsettle confidence, 
thus facilitating the efforts of specu- 
lators working for lower prices. Though 
the market later began to regain its 
equilibrium on the theory that excep- 
tionally favorable credit conditions are 


now a more important factor than un- 
determinable political trends, a new 
check was administered by the sudden 
deflation of certain highly manipulated 
Curb specialties following similar de- 
bacles on the Stock Exchange. The 
flurry caused by these events, however, 
soon ceased to have influence and the 
market’s undertone was much firmer at 
the end of the fortnight. 

United Gas Improvement was a fea- 
ture in the utility group, moving up to 
new high levels for the year. A small 
recession later cancelled some of the 
early advance but the shares seemed in 
good demand. A factor influencing de- 
mand for the’ stock undoubtedly is 
more general recognition of the com- 
pany’s strong asset position. United 
Gas Improvement has extensive com- 
mitments in other public utility enter- 
prises, notably Public Service of New 
Jersey. These security holdings are 
carried on its books at prices appreci- 
ably under present-day open market 
valuation and thus constitute a reser- 
voir of “hidden assets.” 

The oil group continued to give evi- 
dence of underlying firmness, notwith- 
standing the fact that excessive pro- 
duction still weighs heavily upon mar- 
ket prices for crude and refined oil. The 
better grade issues, however, have ap- 
parently found their way into strong 
hands as a result of previous liquida- 
tion by discouraged holders. 
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61 Points Profit 

‘ August 1 to 15 

ea 
ice e 
11% URING the first half of August, subscribers to THE INVEST- 
184 . 

-_ MENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST of THE MAGAZINE OF 
Bh e e e 
ul WALL STREET took 56 points net profit on the following securi- 
82 e e e 
aly ties specifically closed out on our advices: 
£9% 

14 Recommended 

87 

79% Bayuk Cigar (half) 

14% Buffalo Railway ist Cons. 5s.... 

oh Continental Gas & El., pf 

8% Cudahy Packing 

re Driver-Harris Co. 1st 8s 

ri Goodyear Tire & Rubber, pf 

pre International Paper 

‘ Inter. Tel. & Tel. (half) 
National Dairy Products... 

17 Phila. & Willow Grove 4%s.... 

62 Spanish River Pulp & Paper, pf... 

31% West Jersey & Seashore R.R. .... 

60% + ae ; i . ” signifies a n mmitm ave be i 

mk a a a et ee oe tee 

2% } 

128% 

535 Points Profit—Only 28 Points Loss 
® 1 e 
in 72 Months This Year 
A complete record of every Forecast transac- This record represents an average profit of 

res! tion closed out from January 1 to August 15 practically 7 points on the 77 securities 
dint shows that our subscribers have accepted closed out at a gain, with an average loss of 
er 535 points profit on 77 securities, with only little more than 2 points on the 12 securities 
wr 28 points loss on 12 securities—a net profit of closed out at a loss. This is in accordance 
The 507 points. The ratio of profits to losses is with our fixed policy of letting profits ride 
aver, more than 19 to 1. while cutting losses short. 

the 
r at N the new market situation created by recent reactions, many new opportunities for sub- 
ae stantial profits are being constantly disclosed to our trained analysts of investment 
p to values and market possibilities. Take advantage of this situation and participate in the 
mall profits that will be made by recipients of our advices by placing your six months’ test sub- 
| jn scription immediately at $75—a saving of $25 from the regular semi-annual price. Mail 
, de- the coupon below today and we will: 
r is (a) telegraph you special individual recommendations covering three stocks and advise you by 
om- personal wire when to close them out; 

‘ited (b) send you the regular weekly and all special issues of The investment and Business Forecast 

om- for six months; 

ter- (c) analyze your present and contemplated holdings during the entire life of your subscription 

+ and tell you what to do with each security you own; 

iced (d) telegraph you at once (if you wish to take a trading position immediately) what stocks 

are are in the best position to buy or sell at the time the wire is dispatched to you. P 

‘eci- 

rket SIX MONTHS’ TEST SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 

ser- 

THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
wie The Investment , and of The Magazine‘of Wall St., 42 Broadway, New York City. 
ith- Business Forecast 1s the i £ cotow on to rg a my test subscription to The Investment and 
‘ usiness r xt si nths, nder 

on only service conducted aot Soe a Te oe ee | 
The by or affiliated in any Wanted? 

ap- way with The Maga- O Yes 

- zine of Wall Street. O No 

we August 27 OJWire me collect upon receipt of this coupon, 

a | what trading position to take. 
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SIX per cent building 
and loan coupon cer- 
tificates — payable in 
New York, San Fran- * 
cisco, Los Angeles. 


100 


TAXABLE 
90 


State supervision; non-fluctuat- 
ing; convertible; legal for trust 
funds. Write for full details. 85 85 


GUARANTY Building & 
MARKET STATISTICS 


Loan ASSOCIATION 


6335 Hollywood Boulevard N. ¥. Times 
Los Angeles N. Y. Times —Dow, Jones Avgs.—, -—50 Stecks——, 
40 Bonds 20 Indus. 20 Rails High Lo £ales 
Thursday, August 4 1,61 184,64 141,70 175.81 A 2,459,900 
Friday, August 5 J 182.67 140.12 F ‘ 2,853,621 
— Saturday, August 6 ; 182,51 139,82 3 : 883,700 
Monday, August 8 F 180.27 A A RK 1,863,750 
Tuesday, August 9 182.05 J A E 1,565,690 
Wednesday, August 10 d 182,20 . r g 1,835,390 
Thursday, August 11 . 180.00 f . i 2,019,308 
Friday, August 12 a 177.13 F A 7 2,938,750 
179.34 ; ls F 905,030 


Investment | 2's": . So. eee ee soe 
Wednesday, August 17 f 184.30 139.68 172,90 m 1,896,800 
Trusts 


is such that no investor 
can afford to be with- 
out the latest informa- 
tion concerning them. 
Thousands of investors 



































The Growing Importance of 
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are finding Investment 
Trust Stocks a safe and 
profitable avenue for 
their funds. 

Keep posted so that 
you too may benefit by 
the frequent profit pos- 
sibilities in this type of 
security. Send today 
for a copy of our 


“Investment Trust Review” 
Address Dept. M.W. 31 
Steelman & Birkins 


20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Hanover 7500 
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“COTTON BELT’S” VALUE 
GROWING 


(Continued from page 761) 
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was earned on the common. Recapture 
of earnings, however, does not deserve 
to be stressed at this time, with the 
validity of the Commission’s methods of 
yaluation still undetermined, and seem- 
ingly destined for upward revision if 
ordinary common sense is to prevail. 
The question will ultimately become 
pointed in the “Cotton Belt’s” case. 
Maintenance of the road is normal in 
the sense that it meets the exigencies of 
the present but is abnormal in the sense 
that it should not be necessary to, make 
as large appropriations in the future. 
Each 1% reduction in the operating ra- 
tio stands for additional earnings equal 
to over $1.50 a share on the common. 
An eventual reduction from 37% to 
32% in the maintenance ratio would be 
easily within the bounds of probability, 
creating over $7.50 of additional share 
earnings—without any increase in gross 
receipts. 

Since 1923 gross revenues have shown 
no tendency to advance and, indeed, 
have remained under the level of that 
year. This has been partly the product 
of local conditions and partly due to 
stiffer competition from the other south- 
western lines. Then, too, frequent 
changes in control and the resulting 
afiliations have no doubt had a dis- 
turbing effect upon the road’s traffic. 
Latest earnings naturally reflect Mis- 
sissippi flood losses, so that based on 
the first six months’ figures only about 
$5 is indicated for the common in 1927. 
The closing months of the year may be 
expected to considerably improve this 
showing—temporary in any event—so 
that final earnings should not differ 
very materially from those of 1926. 

The theory has been rather freely 
advanced that in the second attempt to 
merge the Kansas City Southern, The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the St. 
Louis Southwestern, “Katy” will be 
made the key road, giving its stock in 
exchange for the others. In this sup- 
position one share of “Cotton Belt” com- 
mon would rezeive two of “Katy” com- 
mon, giving the former a value of 90 
to 100 based upon recent quotations of 
the latter. Merger terms provide an 
interesting background for speculation, 
but inherent values provide a safer 
basis for investment. Moreover, the 
St. Louis Southwestern is provided a 
good deal of protection through owner- 
ship of 100,000 shares of “Katy” com- 
mon as against only 163,560 shares of 
Its own common outstanding. 

In conclusion, the “Cotton Belt” would 
seem to have a potential earning power 
Well in excess of that actually shown. 
The company is rapidly building up 
equities. The common stock issue is 
relatively small and in limited sup- 
bly, two factors which could make 
for very rapid appreciation in price 
at the psychological time. Neverthe- 
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and investment news the way the Scripps- 

Howard newspapers present all news— 
- accurately, concisely, simply, humanly. 














Have you read the financial 
pages of The Telegram since it 
became a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper? There has been a trans- 
formation. Accurate stock and 
bond tables—complete news of 
the day—special articles on vital 
topics written by independent 
authorities—are winning new 
readers daily. 
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Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 
orders. 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 


described in Circular W. Sent free on request. 
Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 8350 





























less, and notwithstanding that gross 
capitalization is moderate, the ratio of 
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THE bonds to stock (2 to 1) is fairly top- 
-R. Sg heavy. The balance would be improved COMPANY 
MUSIC through common stock financing and : ; 
Cc Oo PANY this process would relieve earnings of (Continued from page 78;) — 
M the full onus of providing for better- 
__ ments. Financing by means of common ™ a oT 
Listed on the N. Y. Curb would call for a higher rate of dividend selective flotation plant, a 7,400 ky. sds 
emcees vit vobeegen heen gs “4 central power plant operated partly by level 
This Company, doing 90% of the —s 2 nd enim ec wi “i et, water power, and a narrow gauge rail- price 
music roll business in the United anete eaiaan sapien iit | bel road connecting with practically ll tenac 
States, has recently developed a 4 PF inkas Anvditnn 2 the mining properties. A standard port 
radio tube which- has added tre- eee Re eee * gauge road connects the treatment pool. 
pice , f Louis Southwestern is decidedly attrac- pjants with the Southern Pacific. In 
— tive. While this analysis is intended to he good 
It is fully discussed in our letter explanatory rather than commenda. facto 
MW-2 which will be mailed on —— - women tory, it is worth while to point out that J ticul: 
request. Greene Cananea is one of the compa- liqui 
RETAILING OF TOMORROW nies which has a relatively low capi- aaa 
(Continued from page 775) talization in relation to its productive apac 
Abrahams Hoffer & C 0 . capacity. On the basis of a production achie 
4 of 70,000,000 pounds per annun, the ing t 
Members of New York Curb Market 500,000 shares issued give the company year, 
These are no more than the elements a capitalization of 140 pounds per 99 00 
42 Broadway, New York of normal salesmanship, it is true, but share. This means, that, in theory 000,0 
Tel. Bowling Green 1350 oF ei teak af 4 h li ° ’ ’ 
it is the lack of just such selling In each advance of one cent a pound in & affec 
many retail establishments which has the price of copper adds $1.40 a share being 
made the path of the mail order busi- +, the earning power of the stock. It signi 
sa Aipesaune il will be noted that the possible earnings centh 
D _ Finally and perhaps the greatest con- of $7.70 as mentioned above assume a to al 
angerous eeu in mail —. se hg ie 13% cent metal market, and that most for 1 
mae gl 3 i 00 ecg tir 4 an copper men regard 13% cents a rather ing d 
( hecks | ae Gsihhat. Set the dain edit, dow price Tax: capper. = 
@ 4 ; 
perhaps, for the latter’s methods are lust have 
too much akin to mail order practice. etait until 
But the mail order house is able to beat Tt should be wéintioned that Geelle the < 
the general run of retailers because of G.anea is not paying any dividend at satis 
its buying methods. More than 10% : ; upon 
of mail order merchandise is their own Present, and is unlikely to pay any and § 
manufacture. For this they either ren ‘ividend until the new ore won a comp: 
their own factories or contract for the tker developed than at present; tha year, 
entire output of others to their speci- the company now is producing prob- their 
fications. The balance of stock is pur- ably less rather than more than 30, perio 
chased by a staff of buyers combing 900,000 pounds per year; that current tire | 
the country, if not the world, for bar- costs probably are not under 11% cents year, 
A sample of Safe-Guard’s work. gains. The profits of the wholesaler a pound; and that the management has proxi 
9 and middleman are saved in almost no intention of increasing output a an er 
Do you send them out? every case. great deal so long as conditions in the flecte 
If your checks are not writ- In addition the mail order industry world metal markets remain as uncer- large’ 
ten as shown above they are has made a science of distribution. tain as at present. On any reaction likely 
a constant danger to you. Strategically located warehouses per- from present. prices around 60, the a 
mit the most efficient service of definite stock should prove an attractive spect- under 
The Safe- Guard Check areas. Freight shipments of both raw  [gzion small 
Writer protects both payee . : ‘ prove 
Pp pey and finished materials, as well as whole 
name and amount line of your sale and retail deliveries, are concen- 
checks in one operation. The trated insofar as possible to avoid less Th 
only safe check is a Safe- carload shipments. OVER THE COUNTER dine 
guarded check. (Continued from page 804) mobil 
Descriptive literature upon request. cea orders 
cca In 
SAFE-GUARD CHECK The future of the mail order business a aha 
is in much the same position as that of Meanwhile, it is understood that fur- ape 
WRITER COMPANY the chain store industry. In fact this ther progress is being made in — result 
and foregoing articles have shown that to earning power through increas manu: 
3-5 Beekman St., New York they have much in common. In both sales volume in the older lines of busi- the as 
cases the retail merchant is the domi- jess and by virtue of greater operating favors 
fe nating factor in their progress. He economies. There seems a growing stance 
Dividends holds in his grasp the power to sound possibility that the company is the an 
their knell; but so far he has failed to : ae ‘ch will admit ment 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED realize his potency. By cooperation proaching ° portion tycwd 48 down the profits 
“Theatres Everywhere” among themselves the retail merchants, Of some acim Soaae Cees nd mot 
August 19, 1927. inted t tn the case of chain 24% dividend arrears on the seco otor 
At a meeting 1eld this day, the regular 2S pointed out In the case 0 ferred shares, a step which would, with } 
quarterly dividend of 50c per share was stores in the preceding article, can Prete ’ sate dae cluded 
Geciere? OMDIS. Septamnbee Beh, 192F eto check the growth of the mail order Obviously, strengthen the position © i jot 
Stockholders of record at the close of busi- houses; but until they do the business the common stock. This peers sibly, | 
‘casas me may be expected to expand in rural, continues to view — ere conditi 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, Treasurer. urban and even in export trade. common issues favorably. ja 
1GU 
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RUBBER AND TIRE 
(Continued from page 772) 








TLE 


transit, there is no present indication 
of a permanent check to accumulation 
nor of substantial betterment in price 
levels. In some quarters, the present 
price of 35 cents is thought to owe its 
tenacity to short covering and the sup- 
port accorded by the manufacturers’ 
ool. 
28 the meanwhile, tire and rubber 
goods manufacturers face a more satis- 
factory outlook than that of 1926, par- 
ticularly those who have succeeded in 
liquidating their high cost rubber. The 
demand for rubber footwear has grown 
apace and the tire industry has 
achieved a new high sales record. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the current 
year, tire shipments totaled more than 
32,000,000 casings, compared with 25,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1926. As 
affecting the likelihood of this figure 
being exceeded in the second half, it is 
significant that tire manufacturers re- 
cently extended a concession of 74% 
to automobile manufacturers on tires 
for new equipment, a measure reflect- 
ing doubt of a further increase in de- 
mand. 

Tire prices, with the exception noted, 
have remained virtually unchanged and 
until an upward revision takes place, 
the ability of manufacturers to show 
satisfactory profits will depend largely 
upon their success in reducing overhead 
and sales expenses. This a number of 
companies, notably Goodrich and Good- 
year, have been able to do, judging by 
their reports for the first six months’ 
period. There is some possibility that 
tire prices may advance later in the 
year, provided demand continues at ap- 
proximately the present rate and such 
an eventuality would probably be re- 
flected by increased earnings for the 
larger manufacturing units. It is un- 
likely, however, that the highly com- 
petitive conditions of the industry will 
undergo sufficient change to permit the 
smaller companies materially to im- 
prove their position. 


The accessory business, as always, is 
reflecting conditions in the new auto- 
mobile market. The distribution of 
orders among the different manufactur- 
ing units, perhaps, is more settled than 
4 year ago; and the accessory compa- 
nies seem to be losing less business as a 
result of horizontal combination in car 
manufacturing. The trend away from 
the assembled car may be a little less 
favorable. Except in a few isolated in- 
stances, for the most part explained by 
the annual movement of original equip- 
ment contracts, accessory company 
Profits are holding up fully as well as 
motor company profits as compared 
with last year. It must not be con- 
cluded, however, that the accessory 
business is satisfactory, except, pos- 
sibly, in comparison with the unsettled 
conditions of the preceding year. 
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This Investment Soon 
Gives You An 


Independent Income 


When you put your money in Cities Service Common 
stock you put it to work at good pay. In the last 17 
years owners of this sound security have been paid 179 
monthly dividends totalling over $88,000,000 in cash, 
stock or the equivalent. 

By investing regularly in this security you can create an 
investment capital that will work hard and soon provide for you 
an independent income. 

At the present price of Cities Service Common stock, an 
investment in it yields you over 814% in cash and stock divi- 
dends. 





Please send me without obligation, particulars about Cities Service 
Common stock and the $650,000,000 Cities Service organization, 
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PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders under- 
stood the advantages derived from 
the use of PUTS & CALLS, they 
would familiarize themselves with 
their operation. 

PUTS & CALLS place a buyer 
of them in position to take ad- 
vantage of unforeseen happen- 
ings. 

The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
Correspondence invited. 


request. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 
Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 
Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones, Hanover 3860-1-2-3 














Convertible Bond Opporiunity 


Our latest circular describes a 6% 
bond (priced at a fraction above 
100) which is convertible at an at- 
tractive figure into the common 
stock of an old established com- 
pany, one of the foremost in the 
railroad car leasing industry. In- 
terest charges were covered by a 
wide margin last year, over five 
times requirements, and the cur- 
rent earnings are reported to be 
better than ten times after depre- 
ciation. 
Write for Circular N. A. C. 168 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 




















August 12, 1927. 


The Board of Directors of the Metro- 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, payable p- 
tember 15th, 1927, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on August 27th, 
1 


927. 
Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, Treasurer. 





The Mengel Company 


The Board of Directors of The Mengel 
Company, July 18th 1927, declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% on the 
Prefer Capital Stock of the Company, 

yable September ist, 1927, to stock- 
Relaere of record at the close of business 
August 16th, 1927. 


J. C. DORMAN, Secretary. 


Any Preferred Stock to be transferred 
should be sent to this office, Eleventh and 
Dumesnil Streets, Louisville, 

J. C. DORMAN, Secretary. 


Louieville, Ky.. July 25th, 1927. 
812 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 786) 








of old natural gas properties, but new 
areas are being developed which, in 
conjunction with artificial gas-making, 
tends to offset that unfavorable factor. 
Meantime, further expansion is indi- 
cated in electric power and light busi- 
ness, and traction revenues are increas- 
ing. We believe the shares should be 
held. 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Is the adverse recommendation on Pere Mar- 
quette stock dividend by the Interstate Examiner 
final? I have 100 shares for which I paid $27, 
and intended on waiting until after got the 
stock dividend before closing out my holdings. 
I feel the profit is toc big for me to hold. 
What would you do now?—J. J. K., Atlanta, Ga. 

Regarding the Pere Marquette stock 
dividend, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiner’s findings are not 
final, the decision resting with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission itself. 
Reflecting a general increase in total 
operating revenues, accompanied by a 
downward tendency in ratio of operat- 
ing expenses, earnings available for 
the common stock rose from $4.26 in 
1921 to $8.93 in 1923, followed by a 
slight falling off in 1924, and subse- 
quent improvement to the balance of 
$14.47 reported in 1926. Results for 
the full year 1927 should compare 
favorably with 1926. On March 10, 
1926, directors, following disapproval 
of the proposed “Nickel Plate” merger 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, increased the dividend rate on 
the common stock from $4 to $6 per 
annum, and subsequent extra payments 
have placed the shares, to all intent 
and purposes, on a $8 per share an- 
nual basis. The road’s ultimate posi- 
tion in final merger plans is yet a mat- 
ter of conjecture, but we see no reason 
for undue uneasiness in that connection 
on the part of shareholders. The com- 
mon has gained in investment merit 
and -with reasonably favorable stock 
market conditions is not unlikely to 
sell higher. However, we are inclined 
to the belief that your interest would 
best be served by realizing your very 
substantial profit on say one-half your 
holdings, and retaining the balance 
with a view to developments. 


INLAND STEFL 


I am holding 100 shares Inland Steel common 
stock purchased in 1926, on which I now have 
15 points profit. The stock was purchased for 
income as well as enhancement of principal. In 
view of the current low yield, should I liquidate 
my holdings?—F. E. S., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel is the strongest of the 
independent steel companies and the 
second largest producer of steel in the 
Chicago district. The company is well 
situated as to raw material supplies, 
well-diversified products, and enjoys a 
distinct advantage in that a large per- 
centage of the latter are marketed with- 
in a radius of 100 miles of plants. 
Average annual earnings over a ten- 
year period, ended with 1926, were equal 


to $3.95 per share on the 1,182,759 com. 
mon shares now outstanding, profits jp 
1926 being $5.45 per share againg 
$3.53 in 1925. Earnings of $3.38 4 
share in the first six months of 1997 
represent gratifying improvement over 
the balance of $2.52 in the same period 
of 1926. While usual seasonal dullness 
is likely to result in some falling off jn 
profits in the third quarter compared 
with either of the first two quarters 
prospective improvement in the last 
three months should bring the balance 
for the full year above the 1926 figure, 
The company is well fortified as to cur. 
rent resources, and a higher divdend on 
the common could be comfortably sup. 
ported. The junior issue has more 
nearly an investment status than many 
others of its type. We suggest retain. 
ing. 


AMERADA 


In the early months of this year I bought 50 
shares Amerada Corporation at 32. While I am 
satisfied with the firmness of the stock market. 
wise, in view of the uncertain outlook of the 
petroleum industry, would I forestall further loss 
on my holdings by selling now?—C. M. P., Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

Amerada Corp. was incorporated in 
1920, under English auspices. In Janv- 
ary, 1926, American interests acquired 
a majority of stock, although English 
interests retained a large interest. The 
organization is a holding company and 
through subsidiaries is engaged pri- 
marily in the production of crude oil in 
the Mid-Continent field and in the busi- 
ness of storing and marketing of crude 
oil and its products. In 1926, the com- 
pany acquired large holdings in Vene- 
zuela. In the United States about 650,- 
000 acres are held, and at the end of 
1926 a 50% interest in the Esperanza 
Petroleum Corp. owning approximately 
335,000 acres of leaseholds in Venezuela 
(about 60,000 acres located in the Lake 
Maracaibo district) and held purchase 
contracts covering approximately 370, 
000 acres. As a result of operations for 
the year 1926, earnings were equivalent 
to $6.05 against $4.25 in the year be 
fore. A balance of $2.28 was reported in 
the first half of the current year, repre- 
senting a falling off from the $3.09 in 
the same period of 1926. However, while 
it is true that immediate prospects are 
somewhat clouded, the company pre 
sents a picture of sound finances and is 
undoubtedly in a position to weather 
the present uncertain conditions in the 
petroleum industry. Where patience is 
employed, and the shares are held for 















the long pull, we believe the results | 


achieved should warrant retention. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC. 


Please tell me what to do with my 50 shares 
of Continental Can Company which I bought last 
year at 78. The stock has moved very irradically 
since then and I would like to know if there 
anything wrong with the management or the 
company’s business outlook that makes it 8 
unstable ?—J, M. Jones, Bostcn, Mass. P 

Reflecting smaller crop production, 
“hand to mouth” buying, and _ lower 
prices, Continental Can reported earm 
ings in the year 1926 equivalent to 
$6.72 per common share against $10.81 
in 1925. Reduction in sales in the ear- 


(Please turn to page 814) 
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We will be glad to answer questions regarding the protection afforded to investors in Building 
& Loan Associations by the laws and regulations of the states in which they are located, 
Address Building & Loan Ass’n Dept., ¢/o The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, 


New York City 











This Company has the proud 

record of not having lost a 

dollar, not — hg 

nd a mortgage, has always met 
agety withdrawals on demand and 
has always paid 8 per cent. 


dividends, payable 2 per cent. quarterly. 


We do not employ solicitors nor charge a 
membership fee on investments with us. 
All stock is non-assessable and is sold at 
par and redeemed at par plus earned 
dividends. 

Member “‘League of Florida Building and Loan Associations’ 


Member ‘“‘U. S. League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations”’ 


Member ‘American Savings, Building and Loan Institute’’ 
APRIL 5, 1921, $0.00 
MCH. 31, 1922, $147,608.20 

MCH. 31, 1923, $272,463.58 

MARCH 31, 1924, $500,130.44 
MARCH 31, 1925, $750,097.74 
MARCH 31, 1926, $1,208,168.28 
JUNE 30, 1927, $1,675,993.80 


Authorized capital $5,000,000 


Applications for loans far exceed our available 
funds, We respectfully solicit your investments. 


HOME BUILDING & LOAN 
COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 
16 and 18 Laura Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Phone 5-6025 


Oklahoma 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS 


were paid to our investors July 1, 1927. 
At that time, our Seventeenth Semi-annual 
Report was published and distributed to 
all investors, borrowers and friends. 

If interested in a safe, sure, conserva- 
i investment, send us your name and 
address, 








| Ponca City Building & Loan Co. 
| Masonic Bldg., Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


| Name 
| Street .. 











and Towering Advantages! 


With building and loans stabilized, standardized and reg- 
ulated by the sifting process of years of pioneering and 
the legislative action of many States’ Laws, the investment 
skyline in this field is left to resemble the New York s/l- 
houette, with the West End Building and Loan reaching 
up like the Woolworth tower. 


Assets \ Earnings of 7%, combined with 
1899 poet ee steadily advancing assets, un- 
1897 |... 198,994.92 doubted safety and maturity in 
1902 Mae 328,978.59 from 18 to 34 months—make in- 
1912... 1,510,901.69 vestment here mandatory to the 
1917 .... 2,718,011.73 estate builder. 

1922 .... 7,063,396.60 ‘ 

1927 ...35,000,000 plus / Write or call for booklet. 


THE WEST END 


BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF NEWARK,N.d 
866-868 BROAD ST. NEWARK. NJ 


Assets over $35,000,000. Under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance of the State of New Jersey. 




















Colorado Florida 











Invest Your Earnings At 


First Real Estate Loans 
State Supervision % 
0 Tax Exempt 


Details Free 


Industrial Bldg. & Loan Assn 
26 W. Sth Street Tulsa, Okla. 
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New York 


~ SERIAL 


BUILDING LOAN & SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 170 Fulton St. 


Supervised by N. Y. State Banking Dept. 


5Y, and 6% 


Regular Systematic 
Savings Savings 
Booklet upon request 


AUGUST 27, 1997 
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Member Colorado State League and United States League 





Florida’s Safest 
% icceitessl Investment 


Lakeland Building and Loan Association 
O12 Authorized 


Capital $2,000,000.00 
Payable Quarter! SVR OM: Sin 


Full-paid certificates. 5-year term. $50 to $10,000 100% SECURITY 
—in bond form. Interest coupons attached. Inter- Shares for sale at par, $100.00 per share, 
est to $300 exempt from Federal income tax. without bonus or commission of any kind. 
Protected by the safest known type of real estate Pays 8 per cent per annum, in quarterly 
mortgages and by our substantial permanent cap- installments of 2 per cent. January first 
ital—plus state supervision. Write for folder “C”. —_ first, July first, ~_ —— ao of 
t each year. wners of these shares have 
Silver State Bldg. & Loan Assn. no taxes to pay, no insurance to look after 
and no titles to bother with. Operates 
‘of Building and Loan Associations strictly under hae pomeryeen. One’s 
investment wit ividends left to accu- 
1648 Welton St., Denver, Colo. mulate will double in eight years and 


ote hin sek Leen forte nine months. 
[ise aie ee — ‘| Let Us Send You Bocklet 
LAKELAND BUILDING AND 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Box 35MW Lakeland, Florida 
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ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


a 


IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE WEST 
‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Drndend 
on Prior Lien Stock 
The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
($2.00) upon each share of 
the outstanding Prior Lien 
Stock, having a par value of 
$100 a share, payable Septem- 
ber 15, 1927, co the holders of 
such Prior Lien Srock of rec- 
ord on the company’s books 
at the close of business at 5 :00 
o'clock P. M., Auguste 21. 

1927. 
EUSTACE | KNIGHT 
ary 






































Republic Iron & Steel 
Company 
Preferred Dividend No. 92 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% on the 
Preferred Stock was _ declared payable 
October 1, 1927 to Stockholders of Record 
September 15, 1927. 

RICHARD JONES, Jr., 
Secretary. 





Financial Notices 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Issue of New Ordinary Capital Stock 





Notice is hereby given that pursuant to 
Resolution passed at the Special General 
Meeting of Shareholders on 4th May, 1927, 
the Board of Directors have resolved to 
issue and offer to the ordinary Shareholders 
of record at 3 p.m, on Friday, the 19th day 
of August, 1927, $32,500,000 of ordinary 
Capital Stock, or 325,000 shares of $100 each, 
at the price of $150 per share, being at a 
premium of $50 over and above the par 
value thereof, on the basis of one share in 
eight of their respective holdings. 

The right to subscribe will expire at 3 p.m. 
on Thursday, 29th September, 1927. 


Payments will be received at the bank of 
Montreal, London, New York or Montreal, 
as follows: 

$50 per share on subscription on or before 
29th September, 1927. 

50 per share on 7th December, 1927. 

$50 per share on 15th February, 1928. 

Interest,zt the rate of Six per cent per 
annum will be paid in April, 1928, from the 
due date of each instalment to 31st March, 
1928, on instalments which have been paid 
on or before due dates. 

Shareholders may, as a matter of conveni- 
ence to themselves, pay any or all of the 
instalments before the due dates, but no 
interest will be allowed on such payments 
previous to due dates. 

All shares of the issue on which instal- 
ments have been paid in full on the due 
dates will rank with the existing stock for 
dividends payatle after April 2nd, 1928. 

A circular containing the terms of sub- 
scription and payment and_e enclosing 
warrants of subscription will be mailed to 
the shareholders on or about the 81st day 
August, 1927. 

By order of the Board. 


ERNEST ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
Dated at Montreal, 5th August, 1927 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 812) 


lier months of the current year due to 
large carryover of peas and corn was 
partially offset by gains in other lines, 
particularly in milk and fruit cans, which 
together with a wider use of labor- 
saving and cost-reducing devices, re- 
sulted in earnings in the first half year 
in excess of the corresponding period of 
1926. While it is yet too early to ac- 
curately estimate results for the full 
year, improvement is anticipated over 
the previous year. While “hand to 
mouth” buying has hampered recent 
operations, that is likely to eventually 
benefit the company through readjust- 
ment to more stable markets and more 
even demand for products. Latest bal- 
ance sheet discloses a sound financial 
condition. On the whole, a difficult 
period has been experienced without 
impairing the company’s position either 
from a financial or trade standpoint and 
we regard the outlook favorable to an 
extent to warrant retaining with a view 
to further price recovery. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


I have been a stockholder of Allis-Chalmers for 
about seven years and have always been well 
pleased with my investment. I am wondering if 
the small corn, cotton and several other crops 
will hurt the company’s business or not. If it 
will I would like to close out my stock. Please 
advise me.—I. A. T., Corning, New York. 

Allis-Chalmers holds a leading posi- 
tion among builders of flour mill and 
sawmill equipment, and also produces a 
widely diversified line of machinery spe- 
cialties, among the more important be- 
ing air compressors, gas and oil en- 
gines, turbines, pumps, tractors, crush- 
ing, hoisting, hydraulic, cement and 
other machinery, and electrical equip- 
ment. Following earnings of $4.12 in 
the year 1921, profits declined to the 
equivalent of $4.09 per common share 
in 1922, and have since shown consist- 
ent expansion to the balance of $9.39 
per share reported in 1926. Results in 
the first half of 1927 show a balance of 
$4.25 against $4.16 in the same period 
of 1926. The company presents a pic- 
ture of sound finances, and recent 
financing resulting in the creation of 15 
million funded debt bearing 5% inter- 
est and retirement of 16.5 million 7% 
preferred stock effects an ultimate sav- 
ing in charges ahead of the common in 
excess of $1.60 a share. Higher divi- 
dends are possible in the not too distant 
future, and we suggest retaining. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


A short time ago I purchased 10 shares of 
Bush Terminal Company common stock at slightly 
over $50 per share. My action was based on the 
favorable description of the company’s prospects 
by my broker. However, I am unfamiliar with 
the company’s affairs and seek your advice as 
to holding or disposing at a small profit.—J. K. 
S., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Bush Terminal Company con- 
ducts a dock, shipping and warehouse 


business with connecting railroads anq 
owns valuable property located on the 
waterfront at Brooklyn, New York, to: 
gether with a number of piers which 
are leased to steamship lines. That 
property contains what is said to be one 
of the largest and most modern termi. 
nal and industrial plants in the world, 
Its principal sources of income are rep. 
tals from leases of steamship piers, ware. 
house, approximately 300 tenants o¢. 
cupying and leasing space in the 16 loft 
and manufacturing buildings; revenue 
from cold storage, railroad transporta- 
tion and storage. As a result of opera. 
tions for the first six months of 1927, 
the company reported earnings equiva. 
lent to $2.82 per share of common stock 
against $1.76 in the same period of 
1926. March 31, 1927, balance sheet 
disclosed current assets of $3,188,574 
against $2,418,055 current liabilities, 
leaving $770,519 net working capital, 
Cash, marketable securities, etc., aggre- 
gated $1,227,800, and bank loans stood 
at $100,000. However, while the com- 
pany’s record in later years has been 
one of encouraging expansion, both in 
scope of activities and earnings, pres- 
ent prices of the stock appear to repre- 
sent rather a full discount of the favor- 
able aspects of the situation as it exists 
and visible prospects for the future. 
Therefore, the shares can only be re- 
garded in the light of a fair specula- 
tive holding for the long pull. 


COLOMBIA SYNDICATE 


I am the owner of 100 shares of Colombia 
Syndicate stock. The amount of funds inuclved 
is small and I realize that the issue is purely 
speculative. However, I was wondering if my 
hopes for eventual profits on my venture are well 
founded, In other words, should I hold or sell?— 
S. A. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Colombia Syndicate is well entrenched 
in the South American oilfields, owning 
over one million acres in Colombia. On 
August 1, 1927, it was reported that a 
contract had been entered into between 
the company and the South American 
Gulf Oil Company, which was guaran- 
teed by the Gulf Oil Corporation, under 
the terms of which it was provided that 
the Gulf Oil take control of a lease on 
700,000 acres and pay Colombia a speci- 
fied amount of cash. Colombia also is 
to receive a royalty on all oil produced 
and a percentage of net profits. In ad- 
dition Colombia is to receive an extra 
bonus provided a well now drilling on 
its holdings in Colombia is completed 
producing 250 barrels daily or more. 
Capitalization is represented solely by 
2,550,000 shares of $1 par value, of 
which Atlantic Gulf and West Indies 
Steamship Lines owns 617,000. Opera- 
tions are yet in the purely development 
stage and the establishment of substan- 
tial and lasting earning power is a mat- 
ter of the indefinite future. Further, 
the depressed conditions now prevailing 
in the petroleum industry lend uncet- 
tainty to the immediate outlook. Never- 
theless, if you are in a position to treat 
the issue as a purely speculative ven- 
ture, and retain for the long pull, r 
gardless of temporary market price 
fluctuations, we believe such a course 
has something to recommend it. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25'per 1000 
Complete—Delivered in New York 


ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 


A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
552 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 
































Business Opportunities 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR; 
$240 machine $2448; $160 machine $2160. Many 
&t. Louis machines earned annually $4000. One 
man placed $00. Responsible company offers ex- 
clusive advertising proposition. Unlimited possibili- 
ties. Protected territory. $1000 to $3000 invest- 
ment, Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEI- 
LAC COMPANY, $12 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Armour 
Dividends 


On August 19th the 





Board of Directors of 
Armour and Company 
met and declared the 
following dividends: 


ARMOUR 4&5 COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


The usual quarterly divi- 
dend (134%) on the pre- 
ferred stock payable October 
1, 1927, to stockholders of 
record, September 10, 1927. 


ARMOUR 455 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


The usual quarterly dividend 
(134%) on the preferred 
stock payable October 1, 
1927, to stockholders of 
record, September 10, 1927. 


PHILIP L. REED 
Treasurer. | 




















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
distribution of $1.00 per share on the com- 
pany’s 2,540,000 shares of capital stock with- 
out nominal or par value, payable on Sep- 
tember 15, 1927 to stockholders of record 
mee close of business on September 1, 


Stockholders will be advised later as -to 

What portion of said distribution is from 

ba and what from Reserve for 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


AUGUST 27, 1927 





Associated Gas and Electric 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record 
August 31, 1927: 


Dividend No. 23 


Original Series Preferred Stock— 
8714c per share in cash or 2.67/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 9 


$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.75 per share in cash or 4.67/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 

The stock dividend is equivalent to 
over $4.32 per share per annum for 
the Original Series as compared with 
the cash dividend of $3.50 per share, 
and over $7.56 per share per annum 
for the $7.00 Dividend Series Pre- 
ferred Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 














| 
Beneficial loan Society 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Profit Sharing No. 19 











Bondholders’ profit sharing of 114% 
covering the six months’ period ending 
July 31 has been declared, payable on 
or after August 15, 1927, on all profit 
sharing debenture bonds to owners of 
record July 31. This payment repre- 
sents a total of 5034% in profit sharing 
paid to the origiaal bondholders since 
the Society was organized in 1913. 


In addition to the above profit shar- 
ings the Society has paid its first 54 
quarterly interest coupons as they ma- 
tured at the rate of 6% per annum to 
same bondholders, making a total of 
81% in interest. Original bondholders 
therefore have received since 1913 by 
interest and profit sharing payments 
13134% of par on their bonds, 








Ernest A. Batey, Treasurer. 

















T, 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TexecaPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
152nd Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on October 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 20, 1927. 

HH. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Dividend Notice No. 125 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today the following dividends were de- 
clared: 

On the Preference Stock, two per cent, for 
the half-year ended 30th June last; 

On the Common Stock, two and one-half 
per cent. for the quarter ended 30th June 
last from railway revenues and Special 
Income; 

Both dividends are payable 1st October 
next to Stockholders of record at three 
p. m, on ist September next. 

By order of the Board. 


ERNEST ALEXANDER, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, 5th August, 1927. 





TENNESSEE COPPER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
61 Broadway New York 

August 9, 1927. 
The Board of Directors of the Tennessee Copper 
& Chemical Corporation has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of twelve and one-half cents 
(12%c) per share on the issued and outstanding 
capital stock of the company, payable Sept. 15, 
1927, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on August 31, 1927. The transfer books of 

the company will not close. 
E, H. WESTLAKE, Treasurer. 





The North American 
Company 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND No. 94 

ON COMMON STOCK 

A Quarterly Dividend of 24%% on the 

Common Stock will be paid on October 1, 

1927, in Common Stock, being at the 

rate of 1/40th of one share for each 

share held of record at the close of 
business on September 6, 1927. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND No. 25 
ON PREFERRED STOCK 

A Quarterly Dividend of 1%% (Tbe a 
share) on the Six Per Cent. Cumulative 
Preferred Stock will be paid on October 1, 
1927, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on September 6, 1927. 
ROBERT SEALY, Treasurer. 

New York, August 15, 1927. 





E. I, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del., August 15, 1927. 

The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a regular dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the outstanding no par value 
common stock of this Company, payable 
September 15, 1927, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1827; also dividend of 1%% 
on the outstanding Debenture Stock of this 
Company, payable October 25, 1927 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on October 10, 1927. 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 


GUANTANAMO SUGAR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
Dividend of two dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
Preferred Stock, for the quarter ending September 
80, 1927, payable September 30, 1927, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Septem- 
ber, 15, 1927. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 





JOHN WOLLPERT, Secretary. 
New York, August 11, 1927. 
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Twelfth Annual Convention 


West Baden Springs 
INDIANA 


September 12-13-14-15 


L 


The Besi 
Advertising Buy of the Year! 


That’s what this constructive, “‘brass- 
tack” Convention means to you. 
Come and keep up-to-date on the 
newest and most efficient financial 
advertising and new business de- 
velopments. It’s a clearing-house 
of ideas you can’t afford to miss. The 
Exhibits alone are worth the trip. 


WRITE 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—231 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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Hauling on 
Schedule 


The highways of the Continent are 
spanned with good roads. Up and 
down ribbons of concrete, traffic 
speeds along in a never ending 
procession. . 


In this traffic parade the motor 
truck occupies an important place. 
Quick freight transportation, with 
the growing importance of daily 
inter-city deliveries have been lead- 
ing reasons for its successful use. 


Then, too, convenience and econ- 
omy have had an important bear- 
ing on the shipper’s choice of 
motor truck delivery. 


With all the advantages which the 
use of the motor truck offers, these 
would be of little value unless the 
truck were dependable — unless 





daily schedules could be unfail- 
ingly met. 


Continental Motor equipment is 
one of the big reasons for the suc- 
cess of thousands of fleet and in- 
dividual truck owners. 


Because each Continental Motor 
is designed for a particular pur- 
pose it renders unfailing and eco- 
nomical performance — always. 
This is the result of an organiza- 
tion which has specialized on 
quality motor building since the 
days of the first internal combus- 
tion engine. 


With flexibility for the jam of city 
traffic and speed for the open 
country, Continental equipped 
trucks deliver the utmost in power 
and continuous performance. 





CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
TheLargest Exclusive Motor Manufacturerinthe World 


{ontinental Motors 
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Ask the Kardex 
Man to tell you 
about Kardex for 
your Sales De- 
partment Bud- 
get, Prospect, 
Customer, Ser- 
vice, Salesman’s, 
Call and Analy- 
sis Records. 











Y’ It Costs too Much to Sell! 


NE problem looms head and shoulders above all 
the other perplexities of present day business. 
It costs too much to sell! 

Sidney Anderson’s Congressional Investigation into 
distribution costs recently revealed that forty-nine 
cents out of every dollar paid for goods is consumed in 
the process of getting the merchandise from producer to 
consumer. 

And these selling costs are rising steadily while profits 
are dwindling. Something must be done. 

Yet the problem is not impossible of solution for 
there are many loose links in the chain of distribution. 
There is much room for improvement that will cut 
costs and increase profits. 

Successful sales plans are built on a solid foundation 
of facts. More facts will lead directly to more effective 
and more economical distribution. 

The sales department cannot get too many facts 
about its product and its market, but these facts to be 
effective must be organized in usable form—must be 
intelligently controlled and wisely directed. Kardex 
Control of your sales department records will cut your 
distribution costs and increase your sales and profits. 


The Kardex Man will show you how! Mail the coupon. 
Ranp Karpex Service Corp., Tonawanpa, N. Y. 


KARDE 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND 





Send for 
the 
Kardex Man! 
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Ranp Karpex Service Corp. Name 
Dept. W-9, Tonawanpa, N. Y. ait 





Yes indeed, we are interested. 
Have the Kardex Man see us re- ADDRES 
garding Kardex for our sales de- 
partment records. City 











